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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa ir 
the Market.” —Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 
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yy The OME WASHER 
| Ts now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 
| Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 
It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 


competitors. 
Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 
celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 


since 1869. 
The great and unequalled success of The “ HOME” WASHER is still 


further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 
other Washing Machine. 


THE BEST WASHER CATALOGUES AND PARTICULARS POST FREE. 
EXTANT, _ TAYLOR & WILSON, Accrington, Lancashire. 


PAIN KILLER, 


A Purely Vegetable Medicine for Internal and External Use. 

A safe cure for sudden Colds, Coughs, Bronchial and Lung Affections, Diseases of the Liver 
and Stomach, Headaches and Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Diseases of the Bowels, Cramps, Spasms, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea (it never fails to cure Diarrhea), Kidney complaints, Lumbago, and all 
Nervous affections—Neuralgia, Toothache, Gout, Rheumatism, &c. It is a most excellent tonic 
and blood-purifier. 

It is also excellent for Scalds, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, fresh wounds, and old sores. 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Venders, everywhere. Price 1s. 14., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. per Bottle. 
Large bottles much the cheapest to consumers. 
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Himmel’s Perfumed Valentines, 


THE CHILD’S VALENTINE: 


A pretty floral card, with appropriate verses. 


1/ per dozen, by post for 18 stamps, 





RIMMEL’S SIXPENNY VALENTINES. 


Sent by post for 7 stamps. 


No. 
101 Embossed Landscapes 


0 
130 Comical 


No. 
807 Sing, Birdie, Sing 


102 Doves and Garland 186 Valentine Glove 603 French Card 
104 Shell and Capid 132 Cupid’s Post Card 82 Sachet with Cupid 
107 Embossed Children 134 Love’s Telegram 35 Do, with Bouquet 





RIMMEL’S SHILLING VALENTINES. 


Sent by post for 13 stamps. 


41 The Narwinian 204 The Shakesperian 

147. Animated Flowers 100) The Medieval 

202 Loves Visi ns 148 The Japanese 

201 The Dolly Varden 24 Lace Card, painted silk 
203 The Flora 108 Figure, lace border 


181 The Comic Valentine 

169 Lace Card, peari flowers 
601 Sachet, Heroines of Poets 
57 Do. Language of Flo ers 
40 Do hand painted flower, &c. 





MISCELLANEOUS VALENTINES. 


At 1/6, by post for 20 stamps. 


52 Double Sachet, painted flower 
54 Large Floral Sachet | 
106 Lift-up Cameo, flower painted on satin 


125 Flower Basket, silver frame 
152. Flower painted on rice paper 
153 Cupid driving doves, feather border 


At 2/6 by post for 32 stamps. 


120 Raised Figure, silver flower border 
122 Gallery of Beauties, silver border 
311 True Lover’s Knot 

124 Love’s Photograph 


129 Flower Wreath, silver frame 
154 Flower on rice paper ,, 
401 Expanding Sachet 

419 Lace Card, flowers on satin 


At 3/6 by post for 45 stamps. 


105 Flowers painted on satin, silver border 
110 Raised Cupid on satin. with wreath 
155 Flower painted on rice paper 


153 Flower painted on moire 
124 Flying ( upid under gauze 
166 Exotic Flowers, painted on moire antique 





HUMMING BIRDS 
Beautifulily Mounted, 6s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 6d, 





LARGE ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
Elegantly Framed, 3s. 6d,, 5s., 73. 6d., 10s. 6d., 128. 6d,, and 15s. 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS VALENTINE. 


Prettily Painted by hand on the finest moire antique, framed in Silver Lace. Octavo, 23 6d., with 

double fly leaf, and verses printed on satin, 3s. 6d ; Quarto, 5s., with double fly leaf, and verses 

printed on satin, 7s 6d, Quarto, cushion shape, set in pearls, 73, 6d,, 10s. 6d., 158, and £1 1s. by 
post, 2d. and 4d. extra, 


LOVES’ OFFERING. 
A rich quilted satin cushion, with painted 
flowers, 38. 6d. and 5s., by post, 3d. and 4d, 
extra. 


THE TROPICAL VALENTINE. 


: A Humming Bird on a Nest, 
Price 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 Is, by post 3d. 
extra. ° 





AFFECTION’S BOUQUET. 


Scented Artificial Flowers, elegantly mounted, 
2s. 6d, postage 2d.; 38. 6d. 58, 7s. 6d, 
10s. 6d., 15s., and £1 1s., by post 4d. extra, 


‘tA DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, 
A SERIES OF LOVELY FEMALE HEAD8, 
Price 1s. and 3s, 6d., by post for 14 or 45 stamps, 





VALENTINE FANS. 


2 Pompadour Fan. interlined with silk . 
4 Valentine Fan, illuminated paper top. 
3 Do. do, silktop . 
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: aimmel’s Perfumed Valentines. 
UTILE | DULCI. 


THE PRACTICAL VALENTINE. 


Combining the useful with the agreeable, and forming a valuable as well as an elegant gift, 
Persons ordering by post are respectfully requested to quote number and price, 





Spa-wood Ornaments, beautifully enamelled, representing Jtwers, butterflies, dog's 
heads, &*c., mounted on elegani satin cushions with sir lace frames. 








No. ‘ £8. d. 
141 Breast Pin, rose, pansy, ivyleaf, horse’s, dog’ 8, orcat’shead . ° ° eseemy gt 
142 Brooch, rose, pansy, butterfly, ivyleaf, dog’ 8 or cat’s head 060 
143 Set (Brooch and Ear-rings) roses, pansies, butterflies, ivyleaves, dog's or cat’s heads 07 6 
263 Various Parures of flowers or buttei flies, ues carved . n . 010 6 
264 Highly-finished Parures, richly ounted . . P r e 110 
Elegant Jewellery mounted on Satin or Velvet Cushions with Silver Lace Border. 
268 Gilt Brooch, True Lover’s Knot, gold centre os oo oo oe + 010 6 
269 Heart-shaped Ear-rings - ae oo as - 012 6 
278 Large double golden i ocket, “with word “Souvenir” os as ee ow § 3 6 
279 The Luc ky Ring, or Indian gold charm .. ee ee eo « ao &£ 24 
280 The‘ Mizpah ” or =e gold ring 7 eo a ao oo o«. Bee 
281 Golden Bracelet ee oe - as oe « 111 6 
501 Gilt Brooch, forming a sce ont hottie ~- ee oe oe oo eo O10 6 
502 Rococo double Locket, gilt »nd jewelled .. oe oe os as -- 010 6 
503 Do. large fo, os ae oe oe os ee O19 GC 
504 Do. Cross as as ae oe oe OF € 
605 Do. Parure (brooch and cap-rings) ae oo oe eo. 3:3. 
506 Genoa Silver Filigree os os ee eo 1,6 
517 Do Gold do. a. os ee « a os eo SH 6 
507 The ~~ Pompadour Pendent .. ee ee a as ae -- 010 6 
508 Cross ° oe as a « oo + 010 6 
509 Do. Head ornament P eo os ee « 820 6 
510 Do. Parure (brooch and ear- rings) a ee ee e 015 0 
6il Do Creole Parure do. oe «o ne ee oe &.3°S 





Chatelaine or Smelling Bottles, mounted on Sachets. 








512 Chatelaine gilt scent bottle we ose ove eee one eo - 076 
513 Do. do. graved ove on oe oo «» 010 6 
212 Double Smelling Bottle, silver top ae os -_ os ooo « 010 6 
213 * » _ bilver gilt top, oa on ee waist 6 
214 ” ” *” epee shape ae aa as ic SF 90 
216 pe pa Jewelled Top ee oe be aa & 8 OO 
217 20 2” Gold centre .. A ae oo ob oo. 4 S. 6 
218 ” ” real Gold Top e oe oy ws «- 880 
Fans mounted on Glove Sachets. 

225 Viennese Pompadour Fan, a with ‘satin ee es as pe -- 010 6 
219 Spangled Silk Fan ave ee ee é ee a wow & T-¢€ 
220 Painted : He: oe ee ee oe ue to. S98 8 
221 Pearl handled,, with Painting ee ae ee ee ee - 440 
222 Real Lace ” ** o- oo) oe ne «- 56650 
223 BA richly carved handle .. ee se ee aw tt @ 

24 Peari ‘handled , »  Tich lace or Watteau painting ... - ° + 1010 0 





RIMMEL’S MUSICAL VALENTINES. 


These Valentines, by an ingenious mechanism, play as soon as they are opened. 
They are ric hly decorated, and form a splendid present, 


250 Moire antique case *s ee ae oe os ~- 160 
251 pena antique case, painted with flowers .. ee as oe oe a Sar 6 
952 Larg “ “ “ a « 115 0 
253 ioe Silk Box, forming Handkerchief Case a oe eo ee - 220 
254 Fancy Box forming a Jewel Case ee eo ae ee «- 880 
255 Richly mounted Case oe o ee «o- 440 
256 Rich Case ornamented with a Watteau or ‘other Painting °6 ee oe «- 550 
25 Velvet handkerchief and Glove Case, with two smelling bottles ee ate 


Postacg :—For Half a-Guinea, 1s., for a Guinea, 2s., above a Guinea, 3a, 
N.B.—ALL ORDERS TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH A REMITTANCE. 





















































euinnel’s Derfumed Valentines. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* As designs, many of them, if not all, are of great excellence.” —Art Journal. 

“Many of the specimens are exceedingly beautiful in design and admirable in execution ; whilst 
all have something to recommend them —Morning Post 

“Mr. Rimmel maintains his pre-emi and seems to have so great a distance between himself 
and all competitors. as to be safe. for some time to come, in defying all rivalry."—Daily Telegraph, 

“ Rimmel’s Perfumed Valentines are very tasteful productious.’'—Court Journal. 
pa “_penetttalty perfumed, and very ingeniously worked into various pleasing devices '’—Public 

pinion. 

‘* Mr. Rimmel’s productions are real works of art.”—ZJilustrated Times. 

“Elaborate in design, elegant and exquisitely perfumed, contrasting most favourably against the 
coarse inartistic productions one sees at every turn.’'—Press. 

“* These are, truly of their kind, specimens of fine art.”—Court Circular. 

“ The best col!ection of Valentines that have ever appeared ""—Observer. 

“ Marvels of artistic skill and chaste design.”"—Sunday Times. 

“‘The decorations are not less remarkable for their taste and richness than for their perfect pro- 
priety."—United Service Gazette, 

Mr . Rimmel’s Valentines are of general interest, being adapted for the young, the middle-aged 
and for yet older people.—Lady's Treasury. 


RIMMEL’S 
NOVELTIES & CHOICE PERFUMERY 


RIMMEL’S IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, TEA, HENNA, COFFEE, JOCKEY CEUB, VIOLET, 
NEW MOWN HAY, and Fifty other delicious Perfumes for the Handkerchief, from 28, 6d. each. 
RIMMEL’S PURE WHITE GEYCERINE SOAP, in Tablets 6d. and 1s, 


RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


The dest preparation for the Hair, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 


Of world-wide reputation, 1s., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
RIMMEL’S TOILET WATER, 2/6, 4/6, and 6/- 


RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, 
A Refined, Imperceptible Toilet Powder, 1s,.6d. and 2s: 6d; 


trave SOY Mark. RIMMEL’S AQUAD ENTINE 


An extract of Southern Flowers, for whitening the teeth, refreshing the mouth. 
tonifying the gums, and sweetening the breath, Price 2s, 6d: 
RIMMEL’S PANCY CRACKERS, 
A source of endless Amusement in Balls and Parties Rosewater, 2s. Comic Conversations, 2s. 6d. 
Costume, 38.6d. Oracular, 38.6. Floral, 5s. 6d. Fab, 5s. 6d. New Lottery, 48. per dozen. 


RIMME4L’S.PERFUMED ILLUMINATED ALMANAC, for 1873 (the Heroines of Italian Poets), 
- Price 6d., sent by post for 7 stamps. 


SCENTED PROGRAMMES FOR BALLS, CONCERTS, AMATEUR THEATRICALS, &c. TERMS ON APPLICATION, 
PREMIUMS TO PURCHASERS, 


Retail Purchasers at Rimmel’s London and Brighton Establishments from Dec. 15th, 1872, to February 
15th, 1873, will be presented with the following Premiums :— 


FOR A PURCHASE OF 





















Sec STEREO. 


5/- An Elegant Sachet £3 3s, A pictorial casket shape Box, containi 
10/6 Alarge illuminated Sachet. three botties of Perfume ieee 
£1 1s. A Fan painted with Flowers, £5 5s, A handsome Case, containing four bottles 
$2.28; A pretty album-shaped Scent box of Perfume; 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 








Perfumer by Appointment to H.R. H. the Princess of Wiales, 
96, Strand; -128, Regent Street; & 24. Cornhill, LONDON. 17. Boulevard des Italiens, PARIS: 
76, Kings Road, BRIGHTON, 20, Via Tornabuoni, FLORENCE, 
25, Hoogstraat, THE HAGUE, 136, Kalverstraat, AMSTERDAM, 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


; ; AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECKIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour Bog scp: asta sana 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 


tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
. for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I sada 3 if this decision is of 
: o ; am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar nes make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Warurven, 
nutritious than that raised with *"Webreanansd Monibian, Mine} han teceees. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





Yeast. ne 
, ° ° ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D, Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


when Yeast is used, as it is NOt  poard ship. 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
18 yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To Make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxine Pownpker, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwick’s Baxina Powprr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





lers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors frou: London Bridge). 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchand 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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BOOKS. 


By the Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A. 
1,.THE SOUL'S LIFE; its Commencement, 


Progress, und Maturity. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth 


2. RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. Fcap., 8vo. 


2s, 6d. cloth ; 6s. morocco, 


3. GOD’S WORD WRITTEN. The Doctrine of 


the Inspiration of the Holy Spirit explained and enforced. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, cloth, 


4. SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 18mo., ls. 6d. 


cloth, 
By the Rev. John Kennedy, D.D, 
1. THE DIVINE LIFE. A Book of Facts 


Histories, Feap 8vo, 3s, cloth; 3s, 6d. extra cloth, 


2. WORK AND CONFLICT. Divine Life in 


Progress. 3s, cluth; 3s. 6d. extra cloth, 


3. REST UNDER THE SHADOW OF A 


GREAT ROCK, 3.. clo.h; 3s, 6d, extra cloth, 
By the Rev. F. Bourdillon, M. A. 
1. THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD Ex. 


PLAINED AND APPLIED. Crown 8vo. 3s. 60. cloth. 


2. THE PATTERN PRAYER. Discourses on 


the Lord's Prayer. Feap 8vo. 2s. cloth 


3. FAMILY READINGS FROM THE GOSPEL 
OF ST. MATTHEW. Crown 8vu. 3s. 6d. clot. 


4. EARNEST EXHOR?PATIONS ON IMPORT.- 


ANT SUBJECTS. In large type. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
By the Author of “ Christian Home Life.” 
1. CHRISTIAN HOME LIFE. A Book of Ex- 


amples and Principles, Ciown 8vo. 3s. cloth; 7s. morocco. 


2, CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. A Book of Ex- 


amples and Principles for Young Men. 2s, cloth. 


3. “WHO GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 
Words of Comfort jor the Sorrowing Children of God, 9g. 
cloth, 


By the Rev. Josiah Bull, M.A. 
1JCHN NEWTON OF OLNEY AND ST. 


MARY WOOLNOTH., Autobiography and Narrative. With 
portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


2. NEWTON’S LETTERS. Collected and ar- 


ranged, with Biozraphical N- tices of his Correspondents, hy 
the Rev, Josiah Bull, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


By the Rev. Samuel Cox, of Nottingham. 
RABBI AGUR'S SCHOOL AND ITS FOUR 


Being Notes Childien and others on 
jn m9 24--28. 


By George E. Sargent. 
RICHARD HUNNE: a Storv of Old London. 


Engravivgs. Imperial l6mo. 3s, 6d, boards, gilt edges. 


THE. CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR- 
— mag pe Flas naa Imperial l6mo, 4s. cloth 


STORIES OF OLD ENGLAND. With Engray- 


ings. Ciown 8s0. 3s, cioth boards; 4s, extra, gilt edges, 


GEORGE BURLEY: his Experiences and 
Observations. With Engravings. Imperial lémo, 4s, 6d, 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE. With 
—e Feap, 8vo, 3. cloth boards; 3s. 6d. extra, gilt 


THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. 
= Feap. 8vo. 3s, cloth boards; 


With En- 


3s. Bd. extra, gilt 
Londen: RExie1ovs Tracr Socizry, 56, Paternosier Row, 
and 164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellexs. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S | 4 suitable Gift to the Newly Confirmed. 











LONDON: 


Just published, price 2s, 6d., 


Bound in cloth antique, printed ou toned paper, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; 


OR, COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
FOR THE EARNEST INQUIRER, 


BY THE 


Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 





Extract from Preface. 

“For some years past my work as a clergyman, and and also as 
an editor of magazines, has brought me into correspondence with 
people in various parts of the world. Many of them have written 
to me, e.rnestly seek.ng for couusel as inquirers alter the way of 
salvation; and it has been among the most deeply interesting de. 
tails of my ministry to reply to these inquiries, and to endeavour to 
lead them into the Patuway ov Psaox. 

*- This frequent interchange of thought and feeling with corie- 
spondents, differing in character and in the circumstances of their 
earthly life, varying also in the colour and tones of their spiritual 
realizations, has made me acquainted with the hea: t-history of people 
more familiarly than a Christian minister can ordinarily expect 
become; and it has seemed a duty to me that I should strive to 
make the experience thus acquired instrumental of good as widely 
as possible. And as I am thankful to believe that this extensive 
corresponde: ce has not been without beneficial resuits to those who 
have written to me, I thought that what did good to them might do 
good to others. I therefore resolved to include answers to as 
many of these inquiries as I couid bring within the compass of a 
smal! volume,” 
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| betraying any kind of interest in the inquiry ; 
so he contented himself with remarking,— 
“This Mrs. Smithers and her husband 
must have been very good people; I think, 
for you all seem to speak so well of them.” 
“T didn’t say them, begging your pardon, 
sir. I said we all miss Aer. I didn’t say we 
miss Aim.” The sexton looked straight at 
“Well, sir, and what do you think of the| the gentleman as he spoke, with a manner 
view over there at the back ?” | that seemed. to say, “Pray understand me 
“ The view!” repeated the gentleman, | rightly.” 
who certainly had seen nothing of the pros-| “Ah, well, I. suppose it is all the same,” 
pect outside of the churchyard, having had| said the gentleman indifferently. 
his eyes and thoughts too much occupied| “No, sir,” said the old man, now raising 
with what was. within it. “Oh, the view;/ himself to an upright posture, though still 
yes, very good, very pretty ; see a good way, | grasping his spade firmly,“ no, sir, it is not 
I imagine.” It was all imagining with this| all the same ; and not near the same; and a 
Mr. Ralph ; he had seen nothing. | thousand miles off being near thesame. She 
“ Why, yes, sir, on a fine’ day we can see | was—well, pretty nigh perfect, it seems to 
as far as Holmsby Church steeple; we really | me, though our parson do say there be no- 
can.” | body perfect ; but 4e,”—and as he spoke he 
“Ah, that’s a good distance,” observed! gave a violent dig with his spade,:as if he 
Mr. Ralph, moving off. struck at’some imaginary enemy,—“ fe,” he 
“ And what did you think of the new tomb-| repeated, “I could tell you what I think 
stone, sir? Mr. Crowe is very proud of it.| about Azm, but I’d rather not. Least said, 
Says he, ‘I’ve never put up a more respect-| soonest mended, isn’t it, sir?” 
able one.’ ” | “TI don’t suppose it much matters, my good 
“ Yes, -very good, I dare say,’’ said the| friend, what your opinion of him may be,” 
gentleman, “but I’m not a judge of tomb-| said the gentleman. 
stones.” “ Not to you, as didn’t know him ; I don’t 
“Well, we all think it is. | see as it-does. - I suppose you.never saw the 
| captain, sir?” and the old man.peered rather 
says I, Martha, I should be a proud man if) curiously at the gentleman. 
I thought I should ever come to rest my| “ What! this Captain Smithers? Oh dear 
weary bones under such a fine stone as that ;| no, I never saw him, I didn’t know such a 
but, says she,‘ Ben, don’t you go to be so stuck | person lived here.” 
up as to think of such a fine thing; a wooden; “No, sir, I thought not.” 
“Good morning to you,” said Mr. Ralph, 
“Good morning, sir,” said Benjamin 
Crabb, resuming his digging, 


CHAPTER IV.— SHOWING HOW THREE 
PERSONS TOOK THEIR WALKS ABROAD. 


Mr. RatPH slowly retraced his steps through 
the churchyard. As he passed the sexton, 
who was still hard at work excavating the 
ground, the old man looked up, and leaning 
on his spade for a moment’s rest, said,— 





? 


And I says. to 


and me; we shan’t ever deserve it as that 
dear lady did.’ . And she was about right, 


master.” Passing again through the lych-gate, Mr. 
“ Ah, you knew that lady, then? I think | Ralph walked on with his.eyes bent on the 
it was a Mrs.——” ground, pondering. 


He was once more so lost in his thoughts 
as to be quite oblivious of sights and sounds ; 
consequently he almost walked’ straight 
of the name of one so deserving of remem-| against a young lady who was coming in an 
brance. “ Yes, sir,” he went on, “she| opposite direction, and holding her parasol 
was a real good lady, and no mistake,—as| before her on account of the sun, so that 
good as ever lived ; and we all miss her very | she did not see the gentleman till she was 
just upon him. He had sense enough to 


“ Mrs, Smithers,” said the old man, a little | 
sharply, as if he were disposed to resent 





Mr. Ralph would very well have liked to| draw back for a moment so as to avoid an 
question this garrulous old. man as to his} ungentle concussion, but their garments 


knowledge of this lady, but he was afraid of | brushed against each other as they passed, 
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while he was still so abstracted as not to do 
more than mutter some kind of apology as 
he passed on without turning a look aside. 

The young lady was Miss Eusebia, and 
she was highly indignant. 

“ Well,” she said to herself, “ I suppose 
this is Mr. Ralph that Dr. Jolly told us about. 
He said he was a bear, and I believe he is 
right. He might have seen I was just going 
to pass, and have made way politely.” 

And so Miss Eusebia went on to the little 
bungalow of a cottage where Rosie lived, 
for she wanted her to come in for an hour 
that evening, to show her a new stitch in 
crochet, and she told Rosie and Rosie’s 
aunt that Mr. Ralph was a bear, really a 
bear, and Rosie’s aunt looked up from her 
couch, and across to the little girl, and said,— 

“Your swans generally turn out geese, 
Rosie. This is your wonderful gentleman 
of the churchyard.” 

“ Auntie, he was very kind to me,” replied 
Rosie quietly, and then she turned to the 
rector’s daughter, and said, “ You call him 
Mr. Ralph, is that his name, Eusebia? ” 

“His name? Yes, of course it is.” 

“Oh I mean, is it a// hisname? Ralph 
sounds like a Christian name.” 

“ And it is a surname too,” said the aunt. 
“IT remember a friend of mine married a 
Thomas Ralph,—that was many years ago ;” 
and she gave a little sigh. 

“ And it is this gentleman’s surname, 
certainly, for it was on the card he gave to 
Dr. Jolly.” 

“ Oh, is he a friend of Dr. Jolly’s ?” 

“ Dear, no; fell in with him walking from 
Muffham Junction, and the doctor gave him 
a lift as far as the ‘ Red Bull.’” 

“ Ah, he is a kind man is Dr. Jolly,” said 
the aunt. 

“Sometimes,” said Eusebia, “only he is 
too fond of talking quizzically.” 

Now while this simple chit-chat was going | 
on at the cottage, Miss Eusebia’s papa, the | 
Rev. Aineas Golitely, was preparing for an | 
expedition to the “ Red Bull,” “ on hospitable 
thoughts intent.” He assumed his most 
clerical habiliments, and completed his 
costume by taking his black silver-topped 
ebony stick from its corner in the study ; then 
he slowly sallied forth at his garden gate, 
and proceeded across the green. He had 
seen Mr. Ralph enter the churchyard, and— 
though he had not happened to observe 
his leaving it—had assumed his departure, 
and probable return to his quarters at the 

inn. So he went there to make a call of 








politeness on the stranger. But when he 


reached the inn, Mrs. Gubbins assured him 
that her good gentleman had not yet come 
in, so the rector took out his visiting card, 
and pencilled on it a brief request that Mr. 
Ralph, waiving ceremony, would favour them 
with his company at the rectory that evening 
for an hour or two. 

Then Mr. Golitely, having achieved so 
much, returned to his study and to his 
mouse-coloured study coat, and contrived 
to get through three whole manuscript pages 
of the next Sunday’s sermon before his 
daughter came back from her morning calls. 
He was looking admiringly at his pages of 
rather scrawling writing, putting in a comma 
here and there, and adding a tail to y’s and 
g’s and h’s which seemed rather too short 
to his critical eye, when Eusebia entered the 
room. 

“Papa,” she said, in her quick way — 
“papa, where Aave you been? Mary says 
you went out a little while ago dressed, as if 
you were going to the bishop’s, and that you 
had your black walking-stick.” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied her papa, mildly, 
‘and I noticed that the silver top was very 
dull. I am afraid Mary sometimes forgets 
to rub it.” 

“Very likely, papa,” said his daughter, 
rather carelessly ; “ but do tell me where you 
have been.” 

“You might conjecture, Eusebia, if you 
would take time to exercise your reflective 
faculties properly, that there are certain 
duties of politeness which a stranger’s arrival 
in our parish might easily be supposed ob- 
ligatory upon me. You cannot wish that I 
should neglect them.” 

“ Oh, I see now ; you’ve been to call on 
this Mr. Ralph.” 

“ Your inference is perfectly correct.” 

* And did you find him in?” 

“No, but I left a card and a message for 
him, my dear.” 

“A message, papa? What for?” 

* It occurred to me while I was writing my 
sermon this morning—indeed, its text could 
hardly fail to suggest it, for I have chosen 
these words,—‘ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, —that it would only bea Christian 
duty to offer to this Mr. Ralph a participation 
in our rites of hospitality, humble though 
they are.” 

“Which means you have asked him to— 
not dinner, papa, I hope?” 

“ No, my dear, only to tea, just in an un- 
ceremonious way.” 

“When, papa?” 

“ This evening, my dear.” 
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“This evening! Oh, why did you not | chit has left the door ajar. She knows how 
tell me before? I sent this morning to the| susceptible I am to a draught.” He shut 
Manor Farm, and if I had known, I would! the door rather loudly, as if he wished the 
have asked Mrs. Jones for some of her}sound to convey a salutary reproof to the 
buttermilk cakes. You know how good they | members of his household, and then returned 
are.” to his seat, and to his gentle meanderings 

“Yes: but it does not much matter. | through the rivulets of his sermon. 

Mrs. Gubbins says that this gentleman isno; Meanwhile Mr. Ralph, passing some 
epicure. She gives him just what she likes, houses which were near the church, had 
and he says it is all very good.” turned down a narrow lane which led away 

And the tea—our tea is not so good as from the green and into the open country. 
the last was.” His object seemed to be to get away from 

“ Gentlemen seldom care much about observation, so that he might indulge his 
tea.” meditations undisturbed. His gloomy mood, 

“ And, papa, shall we have a fire in the| which the morning sunshine had brightened 
drawing-room? It gets rather cold of an|for a time, now again settled upon him, and 
evening now.” he walked along this unfrequented lane very 

“ Just as you like, my dear, do just as you} much as if he were some monk of La Trappe, 
like. And now you must let me finish my | forbidden to raise his eyes to surrounding 
sermon. I had just written, as you came in, | objects. 

‘The links in the chain of God’s provi-| Yet he did raise them, for a little dog ran 
dence are so marvellously united, and their| across the lane, and barked furiously at the 
long concatenation is so lustrous with the| approach of a stranger. Then Mr. Ralph 
radiance of a divine purpose, that he must looked up, and saw that he was passing a 
be bereft, not only of all Christian feeling, | cottage, from the open garden gate of which 
but also of the ordinary intelligence of hu-| the dog had come out, hearing footsteps in 
nanity, who fails to see in the trifling inci- | that quiet lane. 

dents of our daily life, when carefully) And looking at this cottage, he saw in 
scrutinized, evidences of a governance which | front of it a board on which was affixed a 
is unerringly wise and good.’ Now I want/|notice that this cottage was to be let 
to pursue this train of thought through at) furnished. 

least one more page, so now you must leave} Surely this must be the cottage in which 
me for a time, my dear child.” |Captain and Mrs. Smithers had resided. It 

“ Allright, papa. Only please don’t make | was scarcely likely that there would be two 
your sermon too dfrofos, or else this Mr. Ralph | furnished cottages to be let in Barton-in-the- 
will think you are preaching it for his special | Willows. 
benefit.” | A woman was standing in the doorway, 

“Tt would not be displeasing to me if he| attracted by the sound of her dog’s barking. 
did think so. It might be a seasonable| Seeing the gentleman glance at the cottage, 
argumentum ad hominem.” she said in a pleasant voice,— 

“ Ah, papa dear ; but suppose he’s a dread-| ‘‘ Would you like to walk in, sir?” 
ful heathen, and never goes tochurch? He} Yes, why should he not? It would be an 
looks like a monster.” }amusement in this dull village to look over 

“Monster! my dear Eusebia; there are| the rooms of this small house. He said as 
no monsters now-a-days, with the exception, | much to the woman who stood awaiting his 
perhaps, of the ballot, School Board, and dis-| reply, and then he entered by the little white 
establishment. I allow these are mon-| gate, while the dog snuffed about him, but 
strosities.” did not continue his barking. 

‘Ah, and perhaps this Mr. Ralph is your! It was an old-fashioned cottage, with a 
‘three single monsters rolled into one.’ Look | door in the middle, a window on each side, 
out, papa mine.” And saying this, the lively| and two above. In front was a garden bed, 
girl ran out of the room ; while her father, | filled with geraniums bushy in foliage, and 
shaking his head slowly, rubbed the glasses | fullof flowers, but looking loose and straggling, 
of his spectacles, and seated himself at his| as if in need of some friendly hand to put 
desk to resume his sermon. them in order. The low porch over the 

But before he had dipped his pen into the|door was covered with ivy, which also 
ink he put it back on the stand, and rose| wreathed itself up the walls. The woman in 
from his chair and walked to the door.| charge of the cottage opened a door as soon 
“ Ah,” he said, “I thought so. ‘The careless} as the gentleman had entered, and said,— 
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“ Please. to walk in, sir. This is the! 
dining-room.”’ 

‘A very small room,” was his remark, as 
he entered and iooked around it. 

** Yes, sir, but large enough I should 
think for one person.” 

“ One person? I thought:two had lived 
here.” 

“ Yes, sir, of course the captain did, but’ 
he was seldom at home, I am told, and so 
his lady was chiefly alone.” 

“Did you know them ?” 

“No, sir, I did not.. I live at Pegwell, 
only ‘Mr. Appleby sent me here to take 
charge of the cottage till it was let. Other- 
wise I’m a stranger to Barton.” 

“You seem to keep the house in very good | 
order,” said Mr. Ralph. 

* Well, sir, I do my best. I brought my | 
work in here this morning as the sun was| 
shining so bright, or else I keep in the| 
kitchen usually. And you will like to see| 
the drawing-room, sir. This is the way.” 
She led the way into another room, a little | 
larger and nicely furnished. “You see, sir, | 
everything is very good. I believe there was | 
no expense spared. See, sir, how nicely | 
these chairs and the sofa are stuffed ;” and | 
she raised the loose coverings and made him | 
feel the softness of the cushions. 

‘Ah, yes, all very good. I wonder at| 
their furnishing such a small cottage so 
handsomely.” 

“Well, sir, and so do I. But I am told 
there was some mystery about them. Only 
if they had a secret they kept it to themselves, 
for no one seems to have been any wiser 
when they left than when they came.” 

“ T see the piano is left.” 

“Oh yes, there’s nothing taken away, 
except their clothes and such like. All the 
furniture is left, and it stands just as it did, 
I've only kept it dusted. They do say the 
captain went away in a mortal hurry, and did 
not seem to care about anything more than 
one does in a dream. Maybe you'll like to 
see up-stairs now ?” 

“‘ Well, if you don’t mind the trouble of 
showing me.” 

“Trouble! oh no, sir, that’s what I’m here 
for—to show people over the house. Come 
this way, sir.” 

The stairs were few, but they were turned 
about in an odd way, as if the cottage had 
been erected without any settled plan. The 
stranger had to stoop his head as he went 
up. He mechanically went where the good 
woman directed him, but he saw without 
seeing. His thoughts were far away, though 








linked painfully with the present, and in- 
deed suggested by the very cottage and its 
furniture which now surrounded him. 

* Ah, yes,” he said wearily, and something 
like a sigh escaped him, “ it’s all extremely 
nice, and comfortable, and I am much 
obliged to you for showing it to me.” 

“Do you think you will take it, sir?” 
asked the woman, in a quiet, business-like 
tone. 

“‘ Take it! what, this cottage ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ What in the world should I do with it, 
my good woman?” 

“ Why, live in it, sir, to be sure.” 

“Live in it! here all alone, a perfect 
stranger too, as Iam!” 

“ Well, sir, perhaps you have a family that 
you could bring with you. Then you would 
not be lonely.”’ 

“A family! Let me tell you that when 
my hat is on my head it covers my family 
complete.” 

‘“*I beg pardon, sir; of course I did not 
know.” 

**Of course you did not. Oh no, I am 
only a stranger obliged to tarry for a night 
in this village, and just strolling out to see 
what is to be seen.” 

* You've seen the church, sir.” 

“Yes; and as you were so kind as to 
invite me in, I’ve seen this cottage. And 
now I think I will wish you good morning.” 

He walked down through the little front gar- 
den, stooping to pluck a flower, observing that 
he supposed he might venture to take one ; to 


which the woman replied that he might | 


gather as many as he pleased ; and as soon 











as he left the garden gate, the little dog | 


came forward and barked a ferocious farewell. 

Mr. Ralph walked to the end of the lane, 
then he leaned against a gate and thought ; 
then he walked back again till he was near 
the cottage; and then he returned and stood 
again at the gate, leaning over it, apparently 
busied in watching the uncouth gambols of 
some cows ina field. Then he shook himself 
with an air which seemed to say,—* I have 
been all in pieces, but I am shaking myself 
together, I am doing it thoroughly.” And 
then he came once more to the front of the 
cottage, took out his pocket-book, and noted 
something in it which he read on the notice- 
board. Then he said, “ Now I'll go home. 
Pshaw! my ‘home’ is the ‘ Red Bull !’” 

But, really, the pleasant face of Mrs. 
Gubbins, whom he found standing at the 
door, gave the village inn something of a 
home-like aspect. 
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CHAPTER V.—ON WHIFFONSEA PIER. 


THE Marine Parade at Whiffonsea wore a 
deserted look. Every house had bills in the 
windows announcing vacant apartments ; 
with one dismal exception, that of a house at 
the door of which two mutes were standing. 
In front, against the wooden railings which 
marked off the esplanade, was a solitary 
one-horse fly, which had kept its station 
there all day in the forlorn hope of a fare. 
The lean, spiritless horse hung his head 
down in an abject way, while the driver of 
the dilapidated vehicle, giving way to despair, 
had seated himself on the steps of his car- 
riage, and leaning his head against its side 
was now fast asleep. No one was passing 
along, — that-is, no one for the pleasure 
of passing ; for once, a doctor’s boy might 
be seen sauntering along as if it were a 
matter of supreme indifference to him 
whether the pills and potions contained in 
his basket were delivered or not. Perhaps 
we cannot expect a doctor’s boy to feel any 
lively concern in the matter. And, again, 
there was a potman, with a frame of shining 
pewter pots, full of ale and porter, which he 
balanced with wonderful skill as he carried it 
rapidly along, calling out “ Beer!” in a voice 
which in the stillness of that parade seemed 
to acquire an echo which prolonged it into a 
most melancholy cry. It was so still that 
the voices of the mutes, as they exchanged 
various comments on men and things, could 
have been heard at a considerable distance, 
had there been any one to hear. But there 
was no one there. 

Except on the pier. At its seaward end, 
where it widened considerably, there was a 
small group of the piermen awaiting the 
coming in of a foreign steamer, and one or 
two sailors, who had borrowed the pier- 
master’s glass, and were now sweeping the 
horizon with a professional eye. Besides, 
there was a man of middle age, short in 
stature, and intelligent-looking ; not exactly 
a gentleman, but possessing plenty of quiet 
assurance, and very well dressed. He was 
evidently a stranger to the place, and his 
courage in venturing to remain in it, after 
what he must have learned of the virulence 
of the epidemic, made him an object of some 
remark to the bystanders. He did not notice 
this, or did not care about it, for after a glance 
at the ocean he began to walk up and down 
the pier platform, softly humming to himself 
some snatches of a then popular song. 

Presently he walked a little away, as if he 


were going off the pier, but he stopped as | 


| stuck it firmly down upon his head. 


| human life. 


| soon as he reached one of the seats which 


were placed in little recesses along the sides. 
Here he seated himself, and, still humming 
his song, felt in his pocket for a small leather 
case, from which he drew a photograph, and 
looked steadily at it. “I should think I 


| must know it by this time surely,” he said to 


himself ;“ I cannot mistake those eyes, and 


| there’s a set about the figure too, however he 


may be disguised, that I shall know him by. 


No one like him has passed, I’m sure, for the 


last week ; perhaps he'll come to-day. Dear 
me!my hat! it was almost gone,” and he 
“ Why, 
the wind seems rising, and the water looks 
rougher in the distance.” 

The stranger replaced the photograph 
carefully in its case, and the case as carefully 
in an inner pocket of his coat. Then he 
turned himself round on his seat, and leaning 
his arm on its back, looked down at the 
beach. 

The sea was certainly a little rougher, and 
the waves rolledin on the beach less sluggishly 
than before, and on that quiet strand their 
ripple and dash were very audible. But the 
beach, like the parade above it, had a lonely 
look. No little children were there making 
sand castles, or building wonderful promon- 
tories of the shingle, standing afterwards on 
their summits, full of self-glorying, miniature 
Nebuchadnezzars. No youthful maidens 
sat in groups under sun-shades, intent on 
crochet and Tennyson ; of course too intent 
to have the least idea that anybody was 
watching them as intently. No portly gentle- 
men, got up in approved nautical style, were 
strolling about, gossiping with old sailors, 
and listening devoutly to their extraordinary 
yarns. No merry excursionists were pulling 
off in cockle-shells of pleasure-boats, gay 
with smiles and blue ribbons, to come back 
in an hour's time, pallid, and limp in limbs 
and dress, vowing they will never be tempted 
on the water again, only that odious cousin 
Charles said it would be delightful ; while 
cousin Charles smiles amiably and says they 
will be all right soon, and it is a capital 
tonic. No, none of the pleasant scenes and 
groupings which so often make the sea-beach 
a pretty kaleidoscopic representation of 
The dreary expanse of beach 
and sand and water was only broken by an 
old woman, a little distance out, pushing a 
fishing-net before her, and by an old man 
who was groping among the tangled masses 
of seaweed on the low-lying rocks, apparently 
searching for some kind of bait. Who could 
have believed this was the well-known 
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and fashionable Whiffonsea? Whiffonsea, 
which could boast of its intimacies with 
princes and dukes! Whiffonsea, which had 
shoals of visitors usually, outnumbering 
almost its shoals of other fish, and where love 
and money sometimes failed to secure a bed 
fora tired traveller! Whiffonsea, how strange 
its solitude and its window-bills ! 

Yet not so strange when you know about 
the fever. And our solitary visitor knew 
about the fever.. Knew about it before he 
came. And still came. For he was here on 
business ; here instead of being perched, as 
was his daily wont, at a desk in a dingy 
office in—let us say Rhinoceros Street ; for 
the people in the offices there are on the 
whole pachydermatous enough to deserve 
such a name for their street. You know the 
street probably ; it is a very narrow, crooked 
one, turning out of the new Queen Victoria 
Street, and with the exception of a tavern, 
a news-shop, and a curious old-fashioned 
chandler’s shop, is entirely let out in offices. 
No goods of any portable nature appear to 
be kept in any of the houses, for at night 
the street doors are fastened by huge pad- 
locks, which rattle as the night policeman in 
passing tries the doors. It was a pleasant 
change from that musty, fusty back room, 
where the desk had to be placed close to the 
window to get any light, to be here sniffing 
the sea air, and wondering how many shrimps 
yonder old woman would catch. 

But now the clerk to a firm of London 
lawyers—for such he was—looked again in the 
direction in which the steamer was expected 
to come, and descried it in the distance, 
though he could only tell it was a steamer 
by the black smoke which trailed away from 
it. 

“Tt will be some time yet before it comes 
in,” he said to himself; “ I will walk up and 


down a little, for the fresh wind makes it| RostE stood before the 


colder.” 

So he walked briskly along till he came to 
the end of the pier, and then he stopped and 
looked down at the water, and then turned 
round and walked back again, with short 
quick steps that were characteristic of the 
man, 

Then he fell into a little chat with one of 
the piermen, and heard about “that awful 
shipwreck; you must remember it, master, 
just off yonder head ;” and the clerk did re- 
member, and so their talk became very 
sociable and confidential, and as the steam- 
packet came nearer, the pier man fetched 
the telescope and offered it to his companion, 


who took it and tried to make out the forms! the rectory. Of course she must wear her 


ofthe passengers on board. There was one 
figure, standing a little apart from the rest, 
which attracted his notice. It was a figure 
of some one in a travelling cap, with a large 
cloak folded closely about him. “ For a 
mere guess,” thought he, “ he’s my man.” 

Then he returned the telescope, and went 
to the side of the pier-head where he could 
look down and watch the passengers as they 
came on to the landing stage which was just 
underneath. When the steamer was along- 
side he was not the only spectator who was 
thus gazing down, for several men then joined 
him, to gratify a similar curiosity. 

Only a few persons left the vessel, but 
among them was the person in the cloak 
whom the clerk had seen through the glass. 
He had a good view of his face for a 
moment as he left the ship, which was for- 
tunate, for by the time he had ascended the 
wooden stairs which led to the upper 
platform, the passenger had brought up the 
fur collar of his cloak completely round his 
neck, and this with his overhanging travelling 
cap almost entirely concealed his features. 

“Sharp, but not sharp enough, my dear 
friend,’ was the clerk’s mental comment ; 
“it’s my man, there’s no doubt at all.” He 
arose and quietly followed the gentleman, 
but not so closely as to awaken any 
suspicion. 

On leaving the pier, two or three flys were 
there. There wasa general cry among their 
drivers of “ Railway, sir?” 

Yes, all were for the railway except the 
gentleman in the cloak. 

“ Drive me to the Marine Hotel,” said he. 

The clerk listened and rubbed his hands. 

** An easy scent,” said he softly. 








CHAPTER VI.—A CUP OF TEA. 
looking-glass in 
her small, neat, chintz-curtained bedroom, 


equipped for a walk apparently, for a little 
blue cloak with a hood was just being fastened 


|round her neck by her nimble fingers ; while 


a straw hat, across which a blue ribbon was 
passed in a simple way, lay upon the chair 
beside her. 

Equipped for more than a walk, perhaps? 
Yes, for a white frock peeped out from the 
blue cloak, as also did the ends of a smart 
and broadsash. Rosie was going out to tea, 
and to have a lesson in crochet. In so quiet 
a village, where great events seldom hap- 
pened, it was an event of some importance 
in the child’s view when she was invited to 
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company dress, though there would only be | 


the old rector and his daughter, and Miss 
Eusebia never cared what people wore. But 
Rosie cared. 


It was not from vanity, or mere | 


love of pretty things; but from a sense of | 


refinement, which she expressed by saying 
“she liked to be nice.” And she is now 
looking in the glass, and looking therein with- 
out the slightest spark of conceit or self- 
admiration. She was a pretty little girl. 
But she did not know it, perhaps ; or if she 
did—which is more likely, for I think pretty 
people must know they are pretty — she 
merely accepted it as a fact, as she might 
the fact that her hair was brown or her eyes 
dark, without thinking of what the fact would 
imply. 

Looking in the glass, but in a steady busi- 
ness-like way, for there is a ringlet which will 
be refractory, and which has to be scolded 
and coaxed before it will behave properly, 
and Rosie treats it as a matter of grave con- 
cern. A very proper child. Serious as a 
woman when that stray curl has to be dis- 
ciplined ; but simple and gleeful as a child 
the next minute, for she says, taking up her 
hat from the chair, and swinging it by its 
string, “ I wonder whether the rector will 
stroke my hair to-night. I hope he won't, 
for he is sure to flatten all these curls if he 
does.” 

Then she went to her aunt’s room, and 
walked up to her couch and stood before her. 

Her aunt ran her eye quickly over her, 
and said,— 

“Yes, you will do, I think. 
time you have been, Rosie!” 

“Have I, auntie? It did not seem long 
to me. But I had a good deal to do. 
There was a tiresome curl which would not 
go properly; I suppose that made me longer. 
Auntie, why must little girls have their hair 
stroked ?” 

“‘ Hair stroked ! 
mean ?” 

“Why, auntie dear, to-night Mr. Golitely 
will say, ‘How do you do, my child?’ and 
then he will put his hand on my head ; and it 
is such a large hand, and so heavy, and my 
curls will be all spoilt. Why does he do it?” 

“Because he wishes to show a friendly 
interest in your welfare. You know he is 
our clergyman, and it is his way of showing 
that he regards you as under his charge. It’s 
a parental sort of way, Rosie.” 

“Tsit?” said the child, thoughtfully. . “ Ah, 


But what a 


What does the child 


' does with her Carlo. 


| be a little dog, auntie.” 


“Verylikely he would. But his touch would 
have been lighter, forhe had a small hand, 
and he was very gentle in anything he did.” 

“That would make a great difference. 
But there is another reason why I don’t much 
care for it. It reminds me of what Eusebia 
She makes him sit up 
and beg. He won't always be good and do 
it, so when he does, she pats him on the 
head, and says, ‘Good dog, you shall have a 
lump of sugar.’ When her papa pats my 
head I feel I am Carlo, and I don’t want to 
And she laughed a 
merry laugh as she added, “I am always ex- 
pecting him to say to me, ‘ You shall have a 
lump of sugar.’ Good-bye, auntie dear, I’m 
going.” 

She stooped and kissed her aunt, who 
said,— 

“ Mind and not stay too late, Rosie.” 

It was such a short distance to the rectory 
that there was no need of any one to accom- 
pany the little maiden; but the old servant 
Margaret, as she opened the door, said,— 

“T shall watch you, Miss Rosie, till I see 
you go in at the rectory gate. 

“For fear any one should run away with 
me?” said Rosie, laughing. 

** Perhaps.” 

“But who 
know.” 

‘“‘There’s that strange gentleman that you 
met in the churchyard.” 

“ He!” exclaimed the merry child, ‘he’s 
just as likely to run away with you as with 
me,” 

Old Margaret shook her head, but smiled, 
and watched the fairy footsteps across a cor- 
ner of the green; and then she went inside and 
shut the door, and said to herself, “It cer- 
tainly does not much matter here, but if we 
were in London now, there would soon be 
somebody wanting to run away with my pretty 
darling.” 

But her pretty darling is at the rectory 
now. Mary has admitted her, and disrobed 
her of her blue cloak and hat, and the child 
has given her white frock a little shake, and 
felt her coral necklace to see that it hangs 
properly round her neck ; and then has lightly 
stepped across the wide comfortable hall, and 


would? I should like to 


‘gone with an easy grace into the drawing 


room, where a fire is burning brightly. 

“ How do you do again, Rosie?” said 
Miss Eusebia, who was seated on a corner of 
the sofa, writing at a small table placed 


I’ve never known what it is to have a father. before her. “ Come and sit by me on the 
If my papa had lived, would he have stroked | sofa, and then when I have finished this 


my hairin that way ?” 





letter I can talk to you.” 
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“Don’t hurry for me, please, I can play 
with Carlo.—Here, Carlo, come here, there’s 
a good doggie.” 

Carlo came obediently enough, for Rosie 
was one of his favourites; but none of her 
commands or her coaxing would induce him 
to sit up and beg. 

“Naughty doggie, not to do what you are 
told,” said Rosie. 

Carlo wagged his tail sociably, but was 
still disobedient. 

Miss Eusebia looked up from her letter. 

“Fetch the sugar-basin if you want Carlo 
to be good. He never does it without.” 

“Oh, Eusebia, I don’t think that isa good 
pian. Why, it’s like paying him to be good.” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“ But he ought to be obedient without.” 

“But you see he will not be; so it is 
better than beatinghim. There is no other 
way.” 

“Yes, it is better than beating him.—So 
I'll fetch you some sugar, you greedy little 
doggie.” 

Rosie brought a lump of sugar, and laid it 
on her lap. 

“ Now, Carlo, sit up and beg, and then you 
shall have the sugar.” 

Bribery was successful ; Carlo’s obedience 
was prompt. 

Rosie watched him thoughtfully while he 
was crunching his lump of sugar. She did | 
not speak till Eusebia had finished her letter, | 
then she looked up and said,— | 

“T am glad I am not a dog; I should not 
like to be good for what I got for it.” | 

“Then why are you good, Rosie ?” 

The child’s cheek flushed a little as she 
replied,— 

“Oh, I did not mean to call myself good, | 
only that I should not wish to try to be in| 
the same way that Carlo does, for the sake of 
a reward.” 

“But why do you try?” 

“* Because it is right to be good, and be- 
cause Jesus wishes it.” 

“ Still,” said Eusebia, laughing, “it seems | 
to me that you do get a great many lumps of | 
sugar ; perhaps you would not get them if) 
you were not a good little girl.” | 

“You mean things that make me happy. | 
But I don’t think they come to me because | 
I have deserved them.” | 

“ But there is something that will come to | 
you if you are good, for you shall have some | 
plum cake presently, if you will play over | 
that new piece of music to me. It is not| 
very difficult, I think.” | 


“And shan’t I get any cake if I don’t?” | 





“Certainly not, you won’t deserve it.” 

Rosie got up laughing, and went to the 
piano, saying,— 

“T rather think I like the task better than 
its reward, for you know I don’t care so much 
about cake.” 

“ And you docare about music. Ah, well, 
then virtue will be its own reward. So you 
will have a reward after all.” 

Rosie was busily engaged in looking at the 
piece of music, which was already open on 
the piano. 

“Ts it quite a new piece?” she said, “I 
don’t remember hearing the title before,— 
‘When over the heart softmemories stealing.’” 

“Tt is new to me, but I rather think it has 
been out some time. Only the last time I 
was at Pegwell I saw it, and fancied I should 
like it. Try it.” 

“Ves,” said the little girl, and at once 
played it through in her confident way, for 
she was too fond of music ever to feel shy 
when seated before a piano. 

“Very well played,” said Eusebia, “ You 
were only out once or twice ; you will soon 
know it.” 

“Oh yes, it is not difficult. I like more 
difficult pieces. It is so nice to conquer 
difficulties.” 

“Well, you will perhaps have enough to 
conquer as you pass through life. I have 
found some, I know, which were hard enough 
to get over.” 

‘Well, I don’t think I have had any great 
difficulties as yet.” 

“‘ No, of course not,” said Eusebia, a little 


| contemptuously, “ you are only a child.” 


“Are you so very old, Eusebia?” asked 
Rosie, laughing. 

“Not much older than you in years, but 
very much older in ‘the soul’s rapturous 
feeling,’ as that song says.” 

“Oh that song! Well, I don’t much care 
for the words. ‘They seem like nonsense to 
me.” 

“Of course they do, you matter-of-fact 
child. You cannot possibly enter into them.” 

“Can you, then? Here’s the first verse 
of your new song :— 

‘When over the heart soft memories stealing 
Shall open the fountain of long-prisoned feeling, 
And rapturous moments return to my soul, 
Shall I see you again, 
To deepen the pain, 
Like joy-bells that change to a funeral toll?’ 

“ How expressive !” said Eusebia. 

“Ts it?” said Rosie; “ I am sorry I can’t 
admire it, though I like the air ; it is sweet 
and plaintive.” 
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* You have no romance in your composi- 
tion, Rosie. As long as your frock is clean, 
and the strings and buttons are all in their 
places, I believe you are perfectly con- 
tented.” 

* Oh, but I am romantic sometimes,” said 
Rosie, eagerly ; “when I was quite a child 
I read ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and I wanted to 


build a hut for myself in the garden, and 
aunt would not let me, and I cried; because 


I wanted to fancy I was on a desert island. 
So you see I am not always so matter-of- 
fact.” 

“Well, be matter-of-fact enough now, 
please, to play over that song again ; and this 
time sing it too.” 

It was rather absurd, that little girl, with 
her bright looks and clustering ringlets, the 
very picture of healthy, happy childhood, 
sitting there and singing in her sweet-toned 
voice about the sorrows of anguish-stricken 
hearts chafing under life’s many disappoint- 
ments. 

But if it was absurd, that tall gentleman 
standing in the doorway, but out of sight, 
did not think so, for he beckoned hastily to 
the rector who was directing him to the 


drawing-room, and hushed him while he 
listened to the rest of the ‘song. 
It could hardly be the song itself, for it 


was little better than such sentimental ditties 
usually are ; but there must have been some 
association with it in his memory which gave 
it power to move him. He stood still, and 
seemed making a great effort to overcome 
some powerful emotion. When the child had 
finished he turned to the clergyman, and 
they entered the room together. 

** My dear Eusebia,” said the rector, lead- 
ing the gentleman forward, “I have brou; ght 
you a visitor—Mr. Ralph.—Mr. Ralph, this is 
my only child; and when you see her you 
see her sainted mother, for she is the perfect 
image of her.” 

“Except in age, papa, you must mean; 
for surely I don’t look as old as mamma 
did.” 

There was something in this little speech 
which rather jarred on Mr. Ralph. But the 
rector seemed to see nothing in it to dis- 
please. He was either too obtuse, or too 
familiar with his daughter’s “ flighty modes 
of speech,” as he sometimes called ‘them, to 
be struck by it. ‘ And this young lady——” 


said he, turning to where Rosie stood by the 
piano, uncertain whether to come forward or 
not. 

“ This young lady,” said Mr. Ralph, taking 
mouth, 


the words out of the rector’s “ and 


I are friends already ;—are we not, Miss 
Rosie ?” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, now coming 
near enough to take the hand which he had 
stretched towards her, “ but I did not know 
you knew my name.” 

“Why, you told me yourself in the church- 
half of it.” 

“ The other half is Jerram,” said Rosie. 

“Oh, never mind the other half. Halfa 
name is sometimes as good as a whole one.” 

“ Now, my dear, give us a cup of tea, or 
else Mr. Ralph will fancy he is in the desert 
of Sahara.” 

“ Well, I was there once,” said Mr. Ralph, 
quietly, “but I should certainly never think 
of comparing this pleasant scene to that 
grim wilderness. I did not find any rvoses 
growing there.” His pleasant smile, which 
the little girl saw, gave the meaning which he 
intended her to see in his words. Miss 
Golitely, she did not at all know why, almost 
wished that she had been called Rose instead 
of Eusebia. 

“You really have been 
desert ?” said the rector. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mr. Ralph, carelessly. 

‘‘Where John the Baptist lived?” asked 
Rosie. 

“Well, not exactly,” replied Mr. Ralph: 
“we call that a wilderness because it was 
an uninhabited place, but it is not like the 
deserts which were and are a mere waste of 
scorching sands, without trees or water.” 

‘Have you travelled much?” asked the 





y: 


through the 


rector. 

“On the whole a good deal,” said Mr. 
Ralph. “I have been rather ‘an unquiet 
spit and have seldom rested long any- 


where.” 

“‘T wish it were possible to exorcise that 
spirit and persuade you to remain here,” 
said the rector, politely. 

“Oh, papa!” broke in Eusebia, “how 
can you suppose any one who has travelled 
would like to stay long in our humdrum 
village ?” 

“ Well, my dear, the village is very well. 
If it be not a perfect Arcadia, it is a weli-to- 
do, comfortable kind of place.” 

“ And there is a house to let, ” said Rosie, 
“4 pretty little place, all furnished, just ready 
for somebody to live in it.” 

“Dear me! so there is,” said the rector, 
struck with the idea, “a Patra Bhar little 
domicile; would not do for a large family, 
but did nicely for poor Mrs. Smithers and 
her husband. I don’t know whether you, 
Mr. Ralph——” 
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“Have a large family, do you mean?” 
replied that gentleman, gravely. “ I have the 
pleasure of assuring you that I have only 
myself.” 

“The pleasure!” repeated the clergyman. 

“Yes; when you think of me wandering 
over the world, you may imagine it is a good 
thing that I have had none at home to live 
in dread of the perils that await the 
traveller.” 

“Yes ; but you will not always be a wan- 
derer, Mr. Ralph,” said Eusebia. ‘“‘ Now we 
have found you an ark you must fly to it, as 
Noah’s dove did.” 

“Thanks, Miss Golitely, but I don’t think 
your comparison holds good. I fancy I am 
not much like a dove. You know that 
‘Ralph’ is a common name for a raven ; 
I think that would be a better comparison ; 
and the raven, you remember, did not come 
back to the ark.” 

Certainly he did not look much like a 
dove, that stern, sarcastic gentleman. His 
own simile of the raven suited him much 
better. He was not so bear-like now that 
his shaggy coat was laid aside, with his broad 
wide-awake ; and his manners were polite 
enough. ‘There could be no doubt he was a 
gentleman—a genteel and polished raven, 
if such a thing be conceivable. 

“No, the raven did not come again to the 
ark,” 


|| able fact in natural history. I suppose you 


often met with ravens in your travels, Mr. | 


Ralph.” 

“Ves, frequently. They well deserve the 
name of wanderers, for they even are met 
with in the remotest islands of the polar 
seas.” 

“And they are great thieves, I believe, | 
sir,” said Rosie. 


“Thieves, my dear young lady? yes, ter-| 


rible thieves.” 
“ Are wild ones thieves? I thought it was 
only the tame ones, perhaps.” 


“No, it is an innate propensity. They 


show the same love of stealing in the wilds | 


of America as they do in this country. 


Once when I was crossing a mountainous | 
ridge between Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic | 
| very dangerous things. 
A number of other | mine was walking home one evening by 


Sea I saw a raven flying away with some 
treasure in its claws. 


ravens were flying screaming after, wishing to | 
I felt rather curious, +so I| 


share the spoil. 
fired, just to frighten the bird, for I would | 
never take life in mere wantonness ; and the | 
raven dropped its prey. 
the lock of a chest.” 

* Remarkable!” said the rector. 





said the rector, reflectively ; “ a notice- | 
| plums of a particular sort.” 


| Miss Golitely ; 
' sensible little lady.” 


This I found to be| mud. 


“So I think, Miss Golitely, you had 
better not invite the raven to the ark you 
speak of, lest he should fly away again with 
somebody’s treasure.” 

Miss Golitely smiled and shook her head 
in denial of his statement, while Rosie said, 
“Oh, I think I could trust you ;” and she 
said it with an innocent emphasis which 
pleased Mr. Ralph. 

‘“‘ The tea must have brewed by this time,” 
said the rector. 

“Do you take sugar and cream, 
asked the rector’s daughter. 

“Thanks, I take all things as sweet as I 
can get them, for there are so many bitter 
things in life that we must make much of 
sweets when they come in our way.” 

“Carlo is of your opinion, sir,” said Rosie, 
who was sitting on a low stool, with the dog 
opposite to her on the hearth-rug; “he likes 
plenty of sugar. He will go through any of 
his performances for some sugar.” 

“Ah, that is just like me,” replied the 
gentleman, gravely. “I will do anything for 
sugar. If you were at the cottage now with 
your pocket full of sugar-plums, I have not 
any doubt you would soon coax me inside.” 

“Should I, sir? Then I will go there to- 
morrow morning. But I have not any sugar- 
plums ; unless plain sugar would do.” 

“No, plain sugar would not do. I should 
only yield to sugar-plums. And to sugar- 


sir?” 


“‘ Of what sort, please, Mr. Ralph ?” 
“‘T shall not tell you, Miss Rosie, because 
if I did I should put myself in your power. 


| And that would never do, for you would be 
aie me do all sorts of things.” 


“Tam sure I would not make you do 
| anything disagreeable.” 

* My dear child, what nonsense you are 
talking !” said Miss Eusebia, a little im- 
patiently. 

But Mr. “No, no, 


Ralph rejoined, 
This is a 


very good sense. 


“Yes, she is quite matter-of-fact, I know. 
I don’t suppose she has a single poetic 
idea.” 

‘“¢ Ah, my dear young lady, poetic ideas are 
A young friend of 


moonlight, and he was just apostrophising 
‘Diana, fair queen of the night,’ with his eyes 
fixed upon her, when he walked into a pond, 
|and got out again with difficulty, and all over 
He let the moon alone for a long 


| time after that.” 
Rosie laughed, but Eusebia drew herself 
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up, and began to replenish the teacups, for}him, did not feel impressed by it. Miss 
she fancied the visitor was quizzing her ;| Golitely then dashed off into a brilliant fan- 
while the rector observed “that he agreed | tasia full of flourish and complication, and 
with the remark about the danger of being | made her fingers fly over the instrument with 
carried away by poetic ideas, and that| almost impossible celerity. It was meant to 
persons of much sentiment required the coun-|astonish, and Mr. Ralph said he was 
teracting influence of sagacious and dispas-| astonished. 
sionate counsellors.” “ And now, my dear child,” said the rector, 
“That’s a piece out of one of papa’s ser-| laying his hand, in his kind but patronizing 
mons,” whispered Eusebia to Rosie. But| way, upon Rosie’s head, “it is your turn, Let 
Rosie did not smile, as Mr. Ralph saw, for| Mr. Ralph hear how nicely you can sing.” 
he was quietly watching them, though they| The child rose quickly enough, for she 
thought he was occupied with what the| wanted to get away from being patronized. 
rector was saying. | Mr. Ralph saw her quick movement, and 
After tea the rector said, ‘“‘ Come, Eusebia, | guessed the reason, which made him smile. 
we must have some music. It is very kind} Rosie saw the smile and wondered what it 
of Mr. Ralph to give us the pleasure of his | meant. 
company—a pleasure we can seldom enjoy} ‘‘ What shall I sing, Eusebia?” she asked, 
in our primitive and remote parish.” | turning round on her music-stool. 
“Nay,” said that gentleman, “the ac-| “Sing that song you were trying just 
knowledgments are rather due on my part. | now,” said Eusebia, with a touch of malice 
It is good of you to ask me, and I have|in her heart. 
come without ceremony, for when we have} “Oh, not that. I’ve only sungit once. I 
knocked about the world for several years, | don’t think I could sing it properly. Shail I 
we get rid of our insular mauvaise honte. And | sing ‘ Rest, rest, thou weary one’ ?” 
after drinking tea in an Australian stock-| “Pray do,” said Mr. Ralph, “then I shall 
keeper's hut, and helping to pick a buffalo’s| think you mean it for me, and are advising 
hump with American trappers, it is very|me to ‘rest, rest,’ in that Noah’s ark of a 
pleasant to me to find myself spending aj cottage which you say is to be let.” 





quiet evening in a country rectory.” | But you could not rest there, sir, if you 
g in a country rectory.” | > sir, i 

* Ah, I am afraid it is too quiet,” said Mr.|are a raven. We must change you into a 
Golitely. dove first;” and the little girl laughed 


“Yes, you will think us very dull people,” | merrily, while she hunted in a pile of music 
added his daughter. ‘ We know nothing of| for some other songs. 
your great world ; our ambition and our ex-| ‘Change me into.a dove if - you like, 
plorations are confined within a narrowcom-| Miss Rosie. I will be as obedient as Carlo 
pass. Not but what we feel-—some of us at} there, who is begging so patiently.” 
least—capable of a more elevated existence.| ‘ That is for what he can get, sir,” retorted 
Thoughts may be too deep for words.” |the little girl; “and I am afraid you won't 

“‘ Well, now, my dear,” interrupted her | change into a dove unless I have the sugar- 
father, “let us have some words which are | plums to give you.” 
not too deep. Sing us one of your songs.” ‘“‘T am afraid not,” said Mr. Ralph. 

“Mr. Ralph will hardly care for a village} “ Ah, here is one that will do, I think,” said 
girl’s singing. He has no doubt heard all| Rosie, selecting a simple little ballad. It 
the prima donnas abroad.” | was not much to sing,—indeed, all its value 

Mr. Ralph slightly knitted his brows. “I|depended on the singer’s heart going with 
have certainly heard a good deal of Italian | her notes; but it suited Rosie, for she was 
singing, but I am enough of a patriot to|only a child, and she sang with a child’s 
prefer a village girl’s song. Will that satisfy | simplicity, while she was full of true musical 
you, Miss Golitely ?” ifeeling, and her eyes sparkled, and her 

“T am sure it ought to,” she replied, rising | cheeks flushed with a pretty excitement as 
and taking her seat at the piano. He stood| she sang, without any pretence or affectation, 
by her side turning over the leaves for her| her little song. Mr. Ralph could not resist 
while she sang in a correct and clever way—|a glance at the little singer's face, though he 
for she had been at a good school—a song} did not wish to appear to take any special 
which fully tested her vocal powers. But} notice, and he was struck by its animated 
there was'a want of feeling in her singing ;| look. ‘‘ Simple as she is,” he thought, “that 
and the listener, though he duly expressed | child is full of feeling. Hers will be a pas- 
his thanks for the pleasure she had afforded | sionate nature if it ever gets awakened.” 
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“Thank you, my dear,” 


he said when she 


had finished, and that was all his praise. 


But Rosie never looked for praise ; 


she 


“Was that a sugar-plum?” asked Rosie, 
wondering. 
‘* T would rather not answer that question,” 











said Mr. Ralph, with sudden gravity. 

Soon after this Rosie said it was time for 
her to return home ; and Mr. Ralph also said 
he would not intrude on their hospitality any 
longer. Would he not stay to their frugal 
supper, a mere village repast? No, he must 
write some letters, he really must. Then he 
would not be leaving to-morrow? No, he 
believed not. And would he be so very kind, 
if he really could not stay any longer that 
evening, as to see Rosie home? Of course 
ihe would. 

And so he did, taking hold of her hand 


only wanted to please. “I ameglad you liked 
it,” she said ; “it is oné of my favourites.” 

“ And is that one of your favourites that I 
heard you singing just as I came in this 
evening ?” 

“Oh, did you hear it? I thought I had 
finished it before you came.” 

“No, my dear child,” said the rector, ‘“‘ we 
were just on the point of entering the room 
when Mr. Ralph caught the sound of your 
voice, and his politeness kept him waiting | 
till your song was ended.’ 

Mr. Ralph smiled. “I fear I cannot claim | | 








much politeness as the reason for waiting | with a curious sense of having something to | 
outside the room; it was rather the fear of| protect, and with also a curious but pleasant | 


feeling that the little girl was giving him an 
implicit trust. 


losing the song by disturbing the singer | 
which kept me quiet. I wanted a sugar 
plum you see, Miss Rosie.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER’S 
JOURNAL. 


Part II. 


GLEANINGS FROM 


here | his visit to the highest point in Australia by 


Woop and water being plentiful 
Mr. Macarthur and his companion left their 


blankets, &c., near the little spring, and| with our successful ascent. I felt a warm 
went on. Passing first through thick brush- enthusiastic sentiment towards my companion 


thrill through my own heart as he reverently 
named Kosciuszko. The name then so feel- 
could see, and presently reached an open | ingly bestowed has been respected by all, 
space abounding in tufts of the tall succulent and now is, I hope, too well established to 
grass the natives call mounong, from which | be ever changed.” 

this particular height is named. As they; ‘This part of the mountain is covered for 
mounted higher the air became excessively | months by snow, consequently water was 
cold, and the summit was occasionally|abundant. Plants, principally of the Eu- 
shrouded in, flying mists. After two hours’ | phorbiatribe, were in fullbloom; many were the 
hard work they were still so far from the top | same as those flowering in early spring in the 
that they sent back the guides for the blankets | lower country. Luxuriant water-cress filled 
and food, with orders to make a camp where | every cleft of the rocks ; huge white masses 
they then stood. The two white men then|of mica slate were grouped here and there ; 
succeeded, after great exertions, in getting | the mounong grass was plentiful and of con- 
to the apex above. Here they found that|siderable height. No person was within 
the summit was really divided into six or| sight or hearing when Mr. Macarthur reached 
more different points. Count Strzelecki| the appointed spot where the natives should 
applied his instruments, and soon detected a| have been. Vainly he coo-eed, and fired his 
still higher elevation, from which they were|gun. The sun rapidly sinking, his anxiety 
separated bya considerable valley, and which | increased regarding Count Strzelec ki, who 
he determined to reach. As the day was| ‘had left him with a full hope of joining him 
then far advanced, it was thought prudent that |in camp before dark. The air was keen and 
Mr. Macarthur should return to the camping- | freezing; Mr. Macarthur set to work to collect 
place. He writes :—‘“ Before leaving the fuel, very scarce at that altitude, and at last 
Count, he told me his intention of recording | got a small fire lighted in such a position as 


wood, they entered a forest of dead trees, 
which extended beltwise as far as the eye 





associating the name of the hero of Poland | 
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might afford direction in the dark to his 
friend. Suddenly he heard a distant coo-ce, 
and thought he recognised Tarra’s voice. 
Climbing up a rock which overhung a pre- 
cipice, he saw the reflected light of a fire 





about a hundred feet below, and managing | 


to peep over the edge, discovered the guides 
sitting beside their fire. He struggled back to 
his own, and thence threaded his way down 
a dark glen to the terrace where they were, 
and immediately sent Jackey to look for the 
Count. He soon had the satisfaction of wel- 
coming back the indefatigable explorer, who 
had fallen many times in the dusky gloom, 
but washappily unhurt. Strzelecki produced 
from his bag a trophy of victory in the extreme 
summit of the rock—the very highest point 
of Mount Kosciuzko—which he had knocked 
offwith his hammer. His progress through the 
deep hollow he had crossed had been much 
impeded by the tall tufts of mounong grass 
and the boulders piled in endless confusion. 
He had remarked the occasional escape of 
carbonic acid gas from the fissures of the rock, 
which caused a strange peculiar noise in that 
lonely region. On the side of the mountain 
least exposed to the sun was an area of eight 
or ten acres of snow, probably perpetual, as it 
was more or less stained by the decay of 
vegetation. 

After tea and damper, with a short gossip 
over their day’s work, the weary white men 
rolled themselves in their blankets and were 
soon fast asleep, despite the humming of the 
bugong moths which swarmed in and around 
the rocky crevices. Our travellers awoke to 
find Jackey coiled up on the spot where their 
fire had been. INo more wood remained, a 
thick driving mist obscured the view beyond 
afew paces. Theyset out cold and shivering, 
but the exertion of getting over the rough 
rocks in their path soon put their blood in 
circulation, as they followed their guide who 
bounded along like achamois. In an hour 
they entered the line of forest and passed 
out of the mist. On coming to the spring 
where they had breakfasted only the morning 
before, a fire was at once lit, on which the 
quart pots soon boiled, the allotted pinch of 
tea was dropped into each, and in a few 
minutes all were enjoying the Australian 
bushman’s noted beverage, precious to him 
as the maze is to the South American, and 
which enables him to encounter on spare 
diet fatigue to an extent undreamt of by the 
beer-drinking English labourer. Rapidly the 
little party retraced the steps of the previous 
day’s tedious ascent, and at nine in the even- 
ing reached camp, where they found Mr. 


| fireon the exposed summit, and being without 





Riely, well, but his patience exhausted by the 
plague of the March fly, a large insect some- 
what like the British horse-fly, and equally 
tormenting to man and beast, 

Count Strzelecki spent next forenoon in 
completing some further observations veri- 
fying his calculation of the height of Mount 
Kosciuszko, which he fixed at 7,800 feet— 
subsequently altered to 6,500. They then 
made their way back to their old camp at 
Nowang. The country round was not fa- 
vourable for grazing, being too thickly 
wooded, and much broken by ranges. A 
great drawback was the want of salt. Itis the 
presence of salt in the soil, and consequently 
in the grass and shrubs, which renders so 
valuable the interior plains of Australia, 
There a settler seldom asks for grass, pro- 
vided he sees the well-known “ salt bush”— 
salsola—covering the arid ground. Where 
no natural salt exists sheep cannot live, 
unless they are supplied with rock salt. 
However expensive, it must be bought and 
carried to these far districts before the 
luxuriant pastures with which they abound 
can be made profitable to the grazier. When 
without this artificial provision, large clay- 
licks are formed, to which the cattle resort 
and gradually lose flesh, till they die perfect 
skeletons ; while sheep rush about, tearing 
to pieces and devouring their newly dropped 
lambs. Rock salt is an immediate and cer- 
tainremedy. Besides the salsolaceous plants, 
the myall scrub (Acacia pendula) fattens cattle 
rapidly. They eat their way in lanes through 
the dense jungle, where it is impossible for 
horsemen to follow. All the stock that 
once occupied the country the party were 
then traversing, had been for this cause re- 
moved to the lower lands. Through occu- 
pied cattle-runs by the river side they passed 
for a few miles, then skirting a range, ascended 
the Cowang Creek to Mr. Cowper’s station, 
where they obtained ample dairy supplies. 

Leaving Howell’s and Smith’s stations on 
the creek, they quitted the valleys—some 
clothed with fine pasture, others marshy and 
indifferently grassed. Then mounting a hill 
range, they proceeded along its narrow spine, 
which gradually rose in height for seventeen 
miles, till they came to a sort of terrace, 
where Jackey found water, but grass was 
scanty, and dark stringy bark trees, scathed 
by recent fires, looked gaunt and grim. 

Following up the bleak main spur, with 
deepening and gloomy gullies on each side, the 
ridge often not more than a hundred yards 
wide, on the 18th March they lit their camp 
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water, both men and horses spent an uncom- 
fortable night. Next day, from the high back- 
bone of the chain running parallel with the 
Hume, they had a far-distant view of Omeo 
Plains, and in a few hours, by a precipitous and 
very difficult descent, they reached the foot of 
the mountain, and found themselves on the 


banks of a fine stream, called by Jackey the | 


Mitta Mitta, and which joins the Hume a few | 
miles above Albury. It was on this river, | 
a dozen years later, that the Rev. W. D.| 
Clarke in his survey discovered that gold 
existed throughout the granite formation in | 
the locality. 

The rich grass and beautiful stream offered 
a great contrast to.the barren country 
whence the travellers had just emerged, and 
they resolved to give their horses a day’s 
rest. Here Mr. Macarthur got some fish— 
a species of perch, though called by the 
settlers cod. One had caught a parrot, a 
singular prize fora fish. Parrots come down 
to the creeks in flocks, and delight in flutter- 
ing about the small overhanging branches ; 
an awkward bird misses his foothold, and 
in the stream has little chance of 


once 
escape if a good sized fish be near. Some 
occasionally weigh 90 lbs. or roo lbs., but 


when very large are rank and coarse. These 
fish are found only in the rivers flowing 
westward, while eels are found only in the 
eastern streams. ‘This was the last day the 





| 


| hole, 


|Omeo. 


the 24th the merry good-tempered black 
guide, having been made happy'with a little 
tea, sugar, and tobacco, various articles of 
clothing, and a few shillings, shook hands 
and started on his return to the Hume. 
The rest took their way across the wide 
plain to a gap in the hills leading into a 
valley opening to the south, evidently formed 
| by some water flowing from Tombo, which 
group of mountains with distant peaks and 
‘domes of the snowy Alps gave a grand and 
varying landscape. The travellers ascended 
a low and almost imperceptible ridge form- 
ing the edge of the basin table-land of 
A few paces beyond, and they had 
passed from the western waters to those 
flowing east and south-east, and all felt that 
they were parting with a friend in the 
western streams, having journeyed on and 


/near them ever since Count Strzelecki joined 


the party at Gunning. A fine large water- 
surrounded by luxuriant grass, led 


‘them to form their camp that night near the 
‘top of the gap or pass in the hills. 


party spent on the western waters, Omeo) 


plains occupying the table-land between 
those flowing into the Pacific on the east 
coast and those falling into the Hume or 


Murray, which empties itself into Lake /s 


Victoria or Alexandrina, and finally disem- 
bogues in Encounter Bay. Most maps of 
the colony represent Omeo as a lake, 
because when first discovered a large portion 
of the plain was under water. Mr. Mac arthur 
describes it on his visit as an arid plain with 
no semblance of a lake, though a low bank 
marked its former shore. It lies higher than 
the neighbouring rivers, and has neither 
spring nor feeder. 

Water was scarce on the march next day, 
and the party camped without it. Refreshed 
with the luxury of milk at Ireland’s cattle 
station, they crossed the plain to Mac- 


farlane’s, where they replenished their stores | 
of their exertions, and afforded help and 


by buying and grinding some wheat in the 


' lister. 


By grassy slopes and valleys they came 
suddenly on a station near a considerable 
stream, then known from the name of the 
settler as Buckley’s Creek, but which was 
really the Tombo or Thompson, the first of 
the eastern rivers, which rising several miles 
north-east of Mount Tombo falls into Lake 
King. Buckley told our friends that Mr. 
Macmillan, overseer to Mr. Macallister, 
whose station was twelve miles lower down, 
had lately followed the creek towards the 
south, and entered a grazing country in the 
same direction to which Mr. Macarthur’s 
attention had been called while sailing along 
the Ninety Mile Beach. On arriving at 
Macallister’s station they heard that Mac- 
millan, after penetrating a short distance, 
had been obliged to return for want of pro- 
visions. Subsequently the claim of Mr. 
Macarthur and Count Strzelecki to having 
discovered this well-grassed and well-watered 
district was disputed by the Messrs. Macal- 
But conceding that the latter were 


|the first to ascertain the existence of these 
‘fine pastures, whatever benefit to the colony 


‘to Mr. Macarthur and his friends, 


accrued from the discovery is assuredly due 
who on 


reaching Melbourne made public the result 


usual steel mill which is part of the requisite | | information to all who wished to start for the 


furniture of every station. 


Strzelecki, with Jackey, ascended the pic-| 


Meanwhile Count | new country. 


In his journal Mr. Macarthur observes, 


turesque mountain of Tambone or Tombo, [In a few miles we should be beyond 
which lies above three miles south-east of|the ken of man, committed to our purpose, 


Omeo, and is composed of red granite. 


On and entirely dependent upon ourselves, sus- 
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man’s strength is perfect weakness.” Now 
following the course of the Tombo, then 
obliged to make their path over and among 
the spurs of a high range known as the 
Black Range, avoiding as they best could 
the broken gullies formed by the stream— 
crossing it at one place to recross it at another, 
—sometimes passing through grassy valleys 
enlivened by kangaroos, and occasionally 
fortunate in shooting bronze-winged and 
blue pigeons, birds with flesh, white, delicate, 
and plump as the partridge,—the little band 
went hopefully forward, cheered on the 30th 
by obtaining from the summit of the hills a 
full view of the Southern Ocean. But they 
were soon involved in a series of barren 
stringy bark ranges, perfectly destitute of 
grass ; and after many hours’ weary march 
camped that night beside a small creek. 
Next morning, in crossing the creek, one of 
the pack-horses fellin, and injured himself so 
severely in his struggles that he became 
paralyzed in his fore-legs. After a day and 
night vainly spent in trying means of restora- 
tion, Mr. Macarthur reluctantly ordered him 
to be shot. They started on their route, 
then halting for a few minutes the report of 
a rifle told that the poor animal was put out 
of pain. In the midst of the wilds it seemed 
as ifa blank had occurred in their party, and 
the dreary forest of forbidding aspect which 
they traversed for about fourteen miles did 
not tend to dispel their gloom. They then 
reached the lower country contiguous to the 
line of coast, and again approached the 
waters they had followed down from Omeo, 
which here assumed the character of a fine 
broad river, and flowed towards a lake 
situated in an open plain. The immediate 
banks were not easy of access, from extensive 
reed beds and soft alluvial soil, so that 
watering the horses was a very difficult task. 
Next day, ere leaving camp, one horse broke 
away and pushed another into the river, 
which other was with considerable trouble ex- 
tricated from the soft mud where he was nearly 
smothered. After several hours’ travelling 
they came to the banks of another river, or 
arm of the lake they had seen from the high 
ground ; there was no apparent current, the 
water was slightly brackish, and the low flats 
covered with reeds. They distinctly heard 
the sound of surf, and were now near Lake 
King, one of those great lagoons which on | 
this part of the coast run parallel to the| 
ocean, into which they have a narrow but not | 
navigable inlet. The adjacent forest and | 
ranges were of the finest description of | 





| proached close enough to be shot. 





tained by that almighty Hand without which | grazing land, and Messrs. Macarthur and 


Riley deemed this fertile and well-watered 
tract most promising for future occupation 
with stock. Two of the rivers falling into 
Lake King are named after these gentlemen. 

Mr. Macarthur was a little in advance of 
his companions, when he suddenly came 
upon two natives, who fled startled into the 
high reeds bordering the river. Shortly 
afterwards loud shouts from a number of 
blacks on the opposite bank apprised the 
travellers that they were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a tribe. A night-watch 
was set, and every precaution taken to guard 
against surprise. But rest was rendered im- 
possible by the clouds of mosquitoes which 
rose from the water, and it was a relief to be 
en route again. <A deep broad inlet from the 
lake obliged the party to deviate from their 
intended westerly course and strike off 
towards the hills, where they expected to 
reach a practicable ford. Presently they 
heard shouts and saw upwards of fifty 
natives who had stationed themselves in 
front, evidently with the intention of inter- 
cepting the path. The white men, fully pre- 
pared to resist any attack, walked steadily 
forward, and an unarmed native after some 
hesitation advanced towards them. Mr. 
Macarthur and Count Strzelecki went to 
meet him. Encouraged by their friendly signs, 
he came quite near, going round them and 
patting their backs, at the same time answer- 
ing the shouts and apparent inquiries of his 
friends. Anxious to give a token of good- 
will, Mr. Macarthur took his crimson silk 
pocket handkerchief, and, to the intense 
satisfaction of the aborigine, bound it round 
his sable locks. Shouting and dancing to 
his heart’s content, the man then rejoined 
his people, who offered no impediment to 
our travellers’ progress. 

Coming shortly to another fine river, where 
the water was only slightly brackish, and 
there was abundance of grass, they camped 
for a day to refresh and rest themselves and 
horses after the many days of fatiguing toil 
with pack-saddles and luggage. Here the 
country was lightly wooded and very pic- 
turesque, the fine broad waters affording to 
the landscape a finish not very common in 
Australia. Kangaroos were plentiful, but the 
forest too open to allow of their being ap- 
By early 
dawn on the 5th April, the pioneers, con- 
fident in the hope of soon coming upon 
valuable pastures, eagerly resumed their 
course, but the impediment of the wide 
estuary from the lake obliged them again to 
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turn towards the hills, and it was only after a | The surroundings were low sandy hills, plen- 


harassing march of ten hours that they found | 
season was jpst past, and recent traces of 


themselves on a high range overhanging the 
bed of a mountain stream. 
late to attempt to cross the deep gully, and 
they had to turn back for a mile to the best 
spot for encamping, where after much time 
spent in seeking the nearest eligible crossing, 
they found a pass by which they could with 
extreme caution get their horses down to the 
river. The opposite side was still more 
hazardous for the ascent. Resolved to face 
it in the morning, and freed from anxiety as 
to the natives, they soon rolled themselves 
in their blankets and slept without keeping 
vigilant watch. Next day some hours were 
spent by the travellers in carrying the loads 
up the steep bank, which was far too formi- 
dable for a laden horse to surmount. Each 
bearing its pack-saddle was then led care- 
fully up. One missed its footing, rolled over 
a declivity, and was quickly lost to view, but 
after its fall of forty feet was found safe, 
greedily cropping the rich grass. They got 
the old horse up the height without injury to 
himself or saddle, but the day was so far 
spent, they had to camp on the top of the 
hill. The difficulty in getting water was 
great, and the horses had to go without it, as 
their descent to the stream dared not again 
be risked. Feeling apprehensive that with 
its hills, rivers, and gullies, the country 
might offer serious obstacles to their progress, 
the party here agreed to reduce their expen- 
diture of stores to one-half. To encourage 
the men to exert themselves to procure food 
a premium was fixed to be paid on all game, 
viz., 1s. each for pigeons or ducks, 20s. for 
kangaroos. 

On the 7th, after proceeding eighteen 
miles in a south-westerly direction, Tarra 
shot a fine kangaroo, the flesh of which they 
duly smoked and dried. There being good 
promise of game, they camped for two days 
in hopes of replenishing their stock of pro- 
visions. Next day the white men were un- 
successful in their eager quest, but at sunset 


It was then too | 


tifully covered with banksia. The flowering 
natives were visible where they had been 
washing the honey from the blossoms. 
Along the sea-coast of Australia this practice 
is almost universal. The blacks leave the 
sweet water to ferment for a few hours, and 
then drink the liquor, which is very intoxi- 
cating. In favourable seasons the honey 
hangs in large drops. The shrub is well 
known to the colonists as the “ honeysuckle,” 
and children seek it with avidity. 

On the 12th they forded the river, and 
after nine miles march crossed another fine 
stream, camping among abundant grass and 
with a noble mountain prospect to the north, 
Crossing this pasture land, they came on the 
13th upon a thick scrub of tea-tree, myrtle, 
and other densely growing shrubs, which 
stopped the view and barred all progress for a 
time, till as they skirted its margin an open- 
ing was discovered near an easily forded 
stream. As our little party emerged from 
the underwood on the opposite side, they 
suddenly beheld before them a magnificent 
plain extending for miles towards the moun- 
tains, while a fine lagoon invited them to 
camp on its beautiful bank. They had seen 
nothing hitherto to compare with this vast 
prairie, to which Count Strzelecki gave the 
name of Barney Plains, in remembrance of 
his and Mr. Macarthur’s friend, Colonel 
Barney. ‘The highest point in the hill range 
they named Mount Gisborne, after another 
valued friend, who was even then dying of 
consumption, and scarcely lived to hear of 
his name having been thus recorded. The 
scenery around Barney Plains, which stretch 
over a tract varying from thirty to fifty miles, 
is described as extremely attractive. The 
morning was wet when they started and pro- 
ceeded for fifteen miles south-west over the 
luxuriant pastures. They came on no per- 
manent water, though some of the district 
seemed swampy. At dusk they reached tne 


‘edge of a recently burned forest, and were 


Tarra’s distant shot rang through the stillness, | 
/camp without seeking further for water. 


and he came running to camp for assistance 
to secure his prize—another kangaroo, which 
when dried afforded the valuable addition to 


their supplies of 80 lbs. ofmeat. On the 1oth | 
they crossed the next river, and entered a/| 
level forest country well grassed; after) 


travelling for fifteen hours in most oppressive 


heat, they were fortunate in reaching a full | 


water-hole. 
lowing day brought the travellers to a river 
which stopped farther progress forthat evening. 


| 


forced for the sake of the weary horses to 


Mr. Macarthur says, “‘ Our progress to-day 
was much delayed by John Kent, who had 
remained behind to shoot bronze-winged 
pigeons. We had gone some distance before 
he was missed. The day was dark and over- 
cast, and the country a level forest, so he had 
no object to guide him in following our 


Another long march the fol-| track. On missing him we fired off our guns 


without any response, and our anxiety in- 
creasing, we despatched Tarra to search for 
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When at last found, Kent was like a 


him. 
man who had been in the dark, so little did 
he know in what direction he had been. 
A strict order was now given that no one 
should halt on the march without stopping 


all the party. Few can realize, except from 
actual experience, the painful feelings which 
force themselves upon you when you know 
that a companion is wandering away, pro- 
bably to a miserable end, perhaps within a 
short distance, yet you can use little means 
to avert his fate. 
have perished had our party consisted only 
of Europeans and white colonists. But the 
Australian savage comes up to all that we 
have read of the Red 
America. I have seen a native trace the 
faintest marks over a hard rock by recog- 
nising the dust that had fallen from the pass- 
ing foot. A broken stick, a crushed leaf, is 
all that is required. So perfect is the native’s 
knowledge of locality that there is not the 
slightest risk of his being unable to find his 
way back to his starting-point. 

“15¢h April—Two hours brought us to the 
dry bed of a creek, but we found enough 
water for breakfast. Observing that our 
route to the westward was obstructed by 


dense scrub, we resolved to ascend the higher | 


ranges, trusting to meet a less insurmount- 
able path. Drizzling rain added to our toil 
in dragging through long grass and native 
hop (Daviesia), from three to eight feet high. 
After some hours’ slow progress, camped 
again without water for the horses. 

“1 6¢h.— Followed the mountain ranges to 
the north, in hopes to get upon a leading 
spur that would carry us through any difficult 
country. In two hours went down to the 
brink of a fine stream, and crossed at a 
remarkable ford, the water rushing over a 


level floor formed by the well-worn ends of 


columnar basalt. The beauty and regular 
figure of each section was very striking. 
High masses of columns __picturesquely 
grouped on both banks of the river rendered 
this pass more romantic than any place to 
which we had hitherto penetrated. Got 
successfully though not easily across, and 
camped on a point of the steep range, forty 
feet above the bed of the water, with hardly 
sufficient space for ourselves and the horses. 
We spent a restless, anxious night, as it was 
apparent that the country before us would 
present formidable obstacles to our progress, 
and our provisions even on a very reduced 
scale were calculated to last only a few days 
longer. The earliest dawn on the 17th 
found us stirring. 
VI. 
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In this case our man must | 
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Riley’s was missing, and not till after a long 
search was found on the river’s edge below, 
much shaken by his fall over the steep slope, 
and we had considerable difficulty in getting 
him up again. Started at a late hour, having 
had to dry our blankets after the saturating 
misty rain of the preceding night. Travelled 
over very rough ground, barren in the ex- 
| treme, and with dense tea tree swamps com- 
pelling us to deviate from our direct course, 
till after a few miles we reached a broad and 
swollen river flowing rapidly through a thick 
forest. I can never forget our powerless 
position as we stood looking on the flood 
| which barred our way. Strzelecki and I 
| could suggest many plans for crossing, but 
none of which could have been carried into 
effect without an amount of labour far 
beyond our feeble strength. Here the un- 
| civilized son of the soil again aided us. 
Tarra discovered at a narrow part of the 
| swift stream a log lying more than two feet 
under water, and extending from bank to 
bank. He came back to camp in high glee 
at his success, and our transit was accom- 
plished on the 18th, Tarra leading us one by 
one along the log, and we guiding the horses 
across with our united hair tether lines. We 
soon got accustomed to wading on the novel 
| wooden bridge, and passed and repassed, 
| carrying our heavy loads without accident.” 
Safely landed on the west side they rested 
thankfully for the night. This river, the 
Latrobe, receives all the streams rising on 
the eastern side of the dividing range, and 
falls itself into Lake Wellington, the largest 
and most westerly of the coast lagoons. 
Starting from the Latrobe’s bank on the 
19th, our explorers entered at once a most 
difficult region, covered with brushwood, 
ferns, and vines, in which the horses got 
their legs entangled at every step. The men 
had to cut their way through, and did not 
succeed in advancing more than eight miles 
after many laborious hours. They then 
camped without water, and spent a weary 
night among masses of the common fern, wet 
with misty rain, and full of small black 
leeches. Scarcely an hour passed without 
one or other of the party being startled by 
discovering the loss of a quantity of blood. 
These little reptiles make their attack so 
gently that their victim does not feel the bite, 
| althougli*it is much deeper than that made 
by the common leech. They set out without 
| breakfast, but finding water ere long, a pot 
of tea gave them fresh spirits. ‘They then 





| determined to ascend the ranges towards the 
In collecting the horses, | left, with the hope that the dense scrub only 
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existed in the deep valley of the Latrobe. | spent the rest of the day in examining the 
surrounding “ bush, 


They turned in a southerly direction, and 
struggled on over six miles without relief 
from their hard work. Camping at nightfall 
without water, the horses went again with- 
out food. Starting on the 21st they sud- 
denly found themselves on the edge of a 
deep gully, quite impassable for man or 
horse. This obliged them to descend again 
to the valley, where soft boggy hollows, 
entangled thickets of fern and musk trees so 
impeded their progress, that after many hours 
of severe toil they were compelled to camp 
from sheer exhaustion, everything about 
them soaked through with the small drifting 
rain. On taking off their boots, some of 
the party found their socks wet with blood. 
The black man escaped better than the 
others, owing probably to his garment being 
simply a shirt, where the leeches had no 
chance of concealing themselves. Their 
attacks, trifling as they may seem to the 
robust and vigorous, became every day of 
more serious import to the weary wayfarers 
in their weak and starved condition. After 
succeeeding in crossing the main gully on the 
22nd, they had not gone far before Count 
Strzelecki’s pack-horse injured himself so 
badly in struggling through a spongy bottom, 
that they were forced to halt for a day, 
though the hindrance was of vital importance 
to their prospect of reaching their destination 
in safety. 

They were now making for Western Port, 


though uncertain what assistance they should | 


find when they did reach that goal. 

On setting out next morning the horse 
seemed fit to be led; his load, now much 
reduced, was divided between the others,— 
the men also carrying what they could. 
Thus they again ascended the range, trusting 
to have a better chance on the higher 
ground,—but in vain. Soon the Count’s 
horse sank down, and a pistol ball ended his 
sufferings. They then saw the absolute 
necessity of abandoning the horses. The 
constant struggle to get them along at all 


globolus. 


"in order to choose the 
best spot for leaving the horses. The forest 
was composed of blue gum—LZwealyftus 
These gigantic trees—averaging 
from twelve to twenty per acre, and varying 
in diameter from five to fifteen feet—rose 
fully two hundred feet without a branch. 
Musk trees formed the underwood where the 
soil was comparatively dry; where it was 
moist, fern trees with but little space between 
rose ten to twenty feet high. Where these 
grew there was no other vegetation, but the 
ground underfoot was full of holes made by 
the small fresh-water crayfish. Beneath the 
musk trees, common fern thickly covered 
the soil, and often reached considerably over 
the explorer’s heads. Huge logs, presenting 
formidable barriers, lay scattered about in 
all quarters as the wind had directed their 
fall. 

On the 24th “we packed,” says Mr. 
Macarthur, “all our heavy saddles and equip- 
ment in the fork of a musk tree, covering 
them up carefully with a waterproof. We 
then made our last few pounds of flour into 
three small cakes, which we cut in half, and 
each man took charge of his own portion. 
A small piece of bacon was all we had 
besides, and half a pound of tea, which we 
resolved to keep carefully in case of sickness. 
These preparations finished, a few hours yet 
remained before dark, and we thought it 
better to break ourselves away from our 
poor faithful horses. It was certain that 
wherever we left them, there they must abide, 
as it was impossible for them to extricate 


‘themselves, except by retracing step by step 


the path by which we had advanced. We 
could not help hoping that if we escaped 
ourselves we might ultimately recover them. 
Each of us buckled on his load, and com- 
mending our souls and bodies to God, we 
turned from camp, not daring to look back. 
No word was spoken, our hearts were too 
full. We felt that another link was broken 
which bound us to our fellow-men. Now we 


entailed an amount of labour beyond the! were entirely depending on our individual 


men’s strength, and seriously delayed their | | strength ; that failing, we must perish. 
A council was held, and taking | went on and soon found ourselves contend- 


progress. 


We 


into consideration that they should be saved | ing against difficulties that would have 


the severe toil of clearing a path for the 
horses to follow, it was decided to leave the 
poor animals to their fate. 


| 


turned strong men back were they not 
struggling for life. As our course was to be 


The stores, too, | direct by compass we were obliged to cross 


were so nearly exhausted, that with their | all obstacles which lay before us; the enor- 


utmost efforts the party dared scarcely hope 
to reach a point of safety within the time 
that they could expect with the strictest 
economy to make their provisions last. They 








mous logs were the worst. Often it was im- 
possible for us to climb over them, and we 
had to break our way round one end, thus 
greatly adding to our labour. Hard work 
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we had anticipated, but the reality far ex- 
ceeded all preconceived idea. The loss of 
our poor horses and their too probable fate 
was constantly before us as we struggled on. 
None save those who have had similar 
experience can understand the toil and 
difficulty which attend the progress of first 
explorers. Few can appreciate the value of 
there being even but the faintest track to 
show where the steps of men have gone 
before. After working onward for about 
three miles we camped under heavy rain, and 
sat up all night trying to while away the weary 
hours by mending our garments. Strzelecki 
was particularly skilful with the needle ; his 
servant had a pretty good idea of the awl and 
wax end. We each sat witha blanket round 
us, and in the dark looked somewhat like 
Hottentot huts ranged round the fire. 

“ The morning of the 26th broke on our 
isolated position in the midst of a dark fern 
tree vegetation dripping with water from the 
cold drifting showers which ever and anon 
crossed our path. We had to keep our 
course with scrupulous exactness by com- 
pass, for the dense brush that encircled us, 
combined with the clouds which obscured 
the sun, made it as difficult to maintain our 
way as if we had been surrounded by 
primeval darkness. The rain added much 
to our miserable position. ‘To-day’s labour 
carried us over an estimated distance of 
seven miles. Our energies were kept alive 
by the cheerful anecdotes Strzelecki had ever 
at command, even when toiling through the 
almost impenetrable scrub around and 
before us. 

“ 27/4.—As we proceeded slowly to-day, a 
sudden shout from Tarra announced that 
even in these deep forests there was hope 
forus. He had secured a large animal of 
the sloth species, called by the natives 
‘coolah.’ We were far too exhausted to 
object either to the offensive flavour of the 
flesh or the primitive mode of cooking 
adopted by Tarra. A quick blazing fire soon 
singed the fur, and the skin became tense 
and inflated. Then the black expertly per- 
formed the work of a skilful butcher, and 
throwing the body back on the fire, con- 
tinued the roasting process in the skin. The 
flesh, hard and stringy in the extreme, affords 
but little real nourishment, but this little was 
enough to sustain us, and we received it with 
humble trust and thankfulness as God’s gift. 

‘The 28th found us still in the deep dark 
forest, and step by step we followed 
Strzelecki, who every few yards was obliged 
to consult the compass, which never left his 
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hand. ‘Tarra was the only one of the party 
whose natural instinct enabled him to keep 
in a perfectly direct line. We each 
attempted it, but failed. It is a singular and 
well-known fact that persons endeavouring 
to advance either in the dark, or when lost 
in a forest, travel in a circle, and are almost 
sure to return to the point whence they 
started.” 

The 29th April to the 4th of May passed 
without any change to the halt-famished 
travellers beyond the two or at most, three 
miles of daily progress towards the shores of 
Western Port, where they trusted to find 
some settlers and obtain help. On the rst 
they succeeded in securing two koalas. A 
mile and a half was all they were able to 
make on the 4th, as they struggled on 
through the dense matted underwood, their 
course often obstructed by fallen trees. 
Here the weather-stained pages of Mr. 
Macarthur’s daily journal records what needs 
no comment:—* All our bread being finished, 
we are now entirely dependent on the pro- 
vision afforded us by our heavenly Father. 
To His mercy we commend ourselves, and 
with humble dependence on His will resign 
ourselves to His care and protection.” 

Their slow and weary march brought them 
to the 7th, on the afternoon of which Mr. Mac- 
arthur says, “‘ We were so utterly exhausted 
for want of food, that a few hours more and 
we could not have survived to tell our tale. 
Our spirits were depressed, evening ap- 
proached fast, and we all feared that morn- 
ing might dawn upon us when no longer able, 
from sheer bodily weakness, to make any 
farther progress. We silently followed each 
other at a short distance apart. 1 was last, 
and experienced that weariness and sinking 
which told me I could make but few efforts 
more. I felt that God alone could help us 
in our need, and as I walked, uttered the 
prayer of our blessed Saviour, ‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread” Mr. Riley and Tarra 
observing that I was further back than was 
safe, waited for me, and I approached them 
as that petition passed my lips. ‘They stood 
beside a small sapling, and I saw just above 
their heads a large koala. My heart bounded 
with grateful thanksgiving as I directed their 
attention to the prize’ within reach, which 
though unseen by them was yet so near that 
Tarra secured the animal by simply stretch- 
ing out his hand. It were needless to dwell 
on any inquiry as to special answers being 
given to prayer. I cannot doubt for an in- 
stant that our supplications are ever before 
God, and His special care is ever over us, and 
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the trusting heart acknowledges His aid in 
all its joys and sorrows. 

“Ere nightfall we capturedtwo other koalas, 
then camped on the spot, though without 
water, expecting that by a short delay we 
might secure a supply of food that would 
carry us forward with renewed strength. 
Next day the faithful Tarra’s search for these 
animals was not rewarded by success, and 
the want of water obliged us to move on. 
Before dark we reached a welcome stream, 
and on its banks got another koala. Here 
we remained nearly all the 9th, seeking to 
obtain a supply that would serve to fill up 
such blanks as were doubtless still before us. 
We killed enough to provide us abundantly, 
and proceeded on our way with two heavy 
koalas partially cooked. In passing over a 
low heathy range we were rejoiced to observe 
a flight of birds which we all pronounced to 
be sea-fowl. Camped again without water, 
but as we went on next morning we were 
cheered by the prospect of what seemed in 
the extreme distance to be the sea. 

‘Sunday, the roth, is a day which will long 
remain engraved on our memories. Shortly 
after starting we obtained a clear though 
distant view of Western Port, and were thus 
enabled at once to fix our position with 
accuracy. In our eagerness we almost forgot 
our extreme thirst, which was not relieved 
till the afternoon, when we got a little water 
in a swamp. Refreshed with this blessing, 
we felt too impatient to lose an hour, and 
pushing on encamped to-night at no great 
distance from our wished-for haven. Our 
senses were keenly alive to every sound, and 
we fancied we recognised the faint report of 
a remote gun. Each one held his breath and 
trembled with joy as the well-known sound 
indicated that we could not be very far from 
the habitations of our fellow-men. 

“11¢4.—High in hope, we set out early and 
struggled on. After great fatigue we found 
ourselves on the shores of Western Port. 
My first impulse was to rush forward and 
snatch a delicious draught of salt water! 
We had been without salt for several weeks, 
and the want of this common luxury wasa 
great deprivation. The shores of the port 
were low and swampy with mangroves and 
mud. We skirted the beach to the south, 
and soon came upon the footstep of a white 
man, another glad proof that we were draw- 
ing near our journey’s end. We filled our 
bags with periwinkles to form our supper, 
but were in considerable anxiety to procure 
fresh water, without which we had now been 
for very many hours. Late in the evening 





we were obliged from absolute faintress to 
come toa halt. Near camp we found indi- 
cations of a spring, and scraping a hole with 
our hands succeeded in getting a small 
quantity of brackish water. Shortly before 
we reached the port we found a large koala 
on a shrub beside our path, so that we were 
again provided with food. Large beds of 
New Zealand spinach abounded here, and 
afforded us a delicious vegetable. We lay 
down to rest with renewed strength, and full 
of thanksgiving to our heavenly Father for 
all His mercies. Our daily bread appeared 
to be given us as our wants required. As 
we passed through the forest it was only cer- 
tain places that by their peculiar character 
gave shelter and sustenance to the animals 
on which we lived. An extra supply in- 
variably carried us over the intervals that 
afforded none. We have eaten our last 
morsel in the morning, not knowing where we 
should find a second meal, but we found it 
oftentimes when least expected, and we 
realized the constant presence of an almighty 
Power that was ever mindful of us in our 
wanderings. 

‘*12¢h.—Left camp early, with hope cheer- 
ing us on. Mile after mile passed, and we 
lost the track of the white man. After ford- 
ing a muddy little creek which emptied itself 
into the port, gradually the character of the 
shore altered from mud to sand, and we 
passed from the barren tea-tree scrub into a 
pretty open pasturage, evidently full of 
kangaroos, their well-beaten tracks crossing 
in every direction. We eagerly pressed on, 
and shortly found the remains of a fine 
kangaroo that had been recently killed by 
native dogs. We voted that the tail was far 
too valuable to leave behind, and accordingly 
it was soon strapped on one of our knap- 
sacks. A large herd of the animals appear- 
ing afterwards a gun was-put in order, and 
Tarra spent some time trying to get a shot, 
but failed. We then proceeded slowly ; the 
disappointment made us sensible of our 
fatigue, and we all felt inclined to camp early. 
I was accidentally ahead of the rest, when 
reaching the top of a low sandbank, the sight 
of a small vessel moored off the shore gave 
me at once the joyful assurance that our 
perils were over. A cheer announced the 
fact to my companions, and as we gathered 
together on the bank our emotions became 
too powerful for utterance. Up to this 
moment our safety had been uncertain, and 
we had even been in doubt whether this 
portion of Western Port were inhabited. 
Had it not been so we were in too exhausted 
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a state to proceed farther, and most probably 
should have perished. We were now fully 
assured of the presence of our fellow-men, 
and we knew that we need fear no cold 
reception, but that every assistance would be 
given us. This little vessel was to us a 
token of safety, and our hearts silently 
acknowledged the great mercy of God. The 
first persons we saw were two men engaged 
ata sawpit. We turned off the path towards 
them, and they at once left their work to 
lead us to their hut close at hand. Here 
we were most kindly and hospitably received 
by a person named Berry, and never did 
epicures more enjoy their dainty feasts than 
we did the plain but abundant fare which 
these poor people set before us. We were 
all warned by our excellent friend Strzelecki 
to restrain our appetites at first, and eat with 
caution, till the stomach could recover tone 
and strength. ‘The excitement was so great 
that fatigue vanished, and we entered into 
the labours of our host in preparing a tent 
with the sails of his small cutter—a shelter 
we fully appreciated after our long exposure 
by night and day. 

“God had indeed provided for us in a way 
past finding out. When we left our horses 
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“Ir is better to fight for the good than to 
rail at the ill.” Many a time and forcibly 
has the truth of these words struck me 
during these last two years of trouble and 
affliction, when hearing the misfortunes of 
fair France spoken of, her weaknesses enu- 
merated, and her ills railed at. 

Many atime too has it struck home on the 
questionings of my own heartwhen, puzzled, 
confused, perplexed, I have gazed on the 
blackened walls of palaces and public build- 
ings, with those words —Liberté, Egalité, Hra- 
ternité—inscribed upon them. ‘The hideous 
ruins seem to mock the cry for brotherhood ; 
the dark stains around the empty window- 
frames, left by the petroleum tongues of fire 
as they licked the ancient stonework, read us 
a strange and ghastly lesson on what false 
ideas of liberty can do. The heaven’s pure 
light falls unhindered now within the space 
where but a short time since the splendour 
of luxury and ill-gotten wealth was shame- 
lessly displayed. ‘Three years ago I stood 
on the open place called Du Carrousel, on 
a winter’s night, and watched the blazing) 
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on the 25th April we had as much bread 
as we calculated might barely sustain life for 
a week. Here we were well, after our hard 
struggle of eighteen days, arriving at a place 
of safety, with enough food for another 
twenty-four hours in our possession. Six 
persons have heen thus wonderfully pre- 
served through the laborious transit of nearly 
a hundred miles of the most intricate and 
densely covered country that is known on 
those southern shores.” 

Such is the simple narrative of the dis- 
covery of Gipps’s Land, that justly important 
district of Victoria. Watered by its many 
rivers, and still guarded by its rugged ranges, 
its fern-tree gullies, and frowning mountain 
steeps, Gipps’s Land has now its roads, home- 
steads, towns, churches, and schools. Its 
thriving seaport, Alberton, is at the mouth of 
the little river Tarra, which name I never see 
without recalling the incidents of that dreary 
march through the then untrodden wilder- 
ness. The hardships and privations Mr. 
Macarthur underwent in that time of peril 
seriously undermined his health. He died 
in September, 1862, aged forty-seven, leaving 
a widow and three young children. 

ELIZABETH H. MELVILLE. 


OF PARIS. 


log-fires in the court of the Tuileries, with 
groups of coachmen and domestics gathered 
round them, while their employers were 
within enjoying the gay scene. ‘The lights 
in the ball-rooms trembled from the windows 
and fell upon the court below; since then 
the wounded victims of an unrighteous war 
have there been nursed, and later still the 
flames of an unpitying fire have spread 
desolation and destruction—fit emblems of 
the mad hate and passion which raged in the 
bosoms of the perpetrators of these awful 
deeds. 

Why is it all, and who should bear the 
blame? Are men indeed not brethren? 
Have we no right to strive for liberty? Or 
are men worse here than elsewhere upon 
earth, hopelessly, universally base or mad ? 
Whatever be the answers to these questions, 
one thing we know—we all have suffered ; 
the bond of suffering embraces all. 

But even here good still exists; some- 
times it meets us where we little thought to 
find it, and again in places where we did. 
Amongst the faithful followers of Christ’s 
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good tidings we do expect to meet with those articles of clothing when finished. A portion || 
whose life is spent in struggling for the good ;| of the time is devoted to religious worship. || 
and to join my little efforts with theirs has| This is very simple, consisting of the singing | 
seemed to me the better way, leaving the| of two or three well-chosen hymns, in which || 
mystery of ill still unexplained, though not,|the women now—lI write four months after I] 
I believe, inexplicable. the first opening of the meeting—most || 

The kindness with which I have been) heartily join. Then there is prayer and | 
welcomed as a fellow-worker, and the happi-| Scripture reading. During this portion of 
ness I have experienced in my wanderings| the exercise no sewing is done, the poor || 
amongst the poor whom I have tried to help, | people’s behaviour is very reverent, and they 
lead me to look for further encouragement, | seem to drink in the words of comfort, re- 
and to hope that my simple recital may | proof, or instruction, as they are given. The 
awaken the interest and gain the sympathies| meeting closes after the singing of the last 
of my readers for some of our sufferers here.| hymn, the work is looked over and taken 

First of all, I ought perhaps to mention,as/in; tracts are distributed, which are very 
my visits amongst the poor are to a certain} eagerly looked.for, and some friendly con- 
degree in connection with it, that a new|versation is held with different members of 
work has been set on foot and carried on| the meeting. Many also put down their 
with success this winter by the ladies of the} names for New Testaments, which are not 
French Protestant Church. The first im- | given, but are sold at a very moderate price, 
pulse to this work was given in England.| the women making up the sum by bringing 
Some kind friends there who had the welfare} a sou with them each time until the whole is 
of this country much at heart, had raised a| paid. Then it is worth seeing the joy with 
certain sum for the purpose of aiding in the/ which they take up their prize and bring it to 
relief of the poor suffering people here.| their homes. It should be remembered that 
They wished, however, that the sum should be| it is chiefly of Roman Catholics that we are 
applied in some distinct and special manner. | speaking. 

Meeting together to consider how best to| These meetings now extend over the best 
carry out this desire, the French ministers} hours of the day ; it was intended they should 
and the active workers of the flock were of| last about two hours, from one o'clock till 
opinion that in no better undertaking could} three: the women, however, are always at 
they employ their friends’ assistance and| the door by mid-day, and at four o'clock, 
their own time and effort than in one which| when the meeting closes, they still seem 
would affect the people in their homes and| desirous of remaining. Some interesting and 
hearths, and be especially directed to raise | instructive book is read aloud by one of the 
the moral state of the mothers of families. | ladies during the first hours of the reunion, 
“*The women are worse than the men, we|and this evidently affords great pleasure to 
must try and touch their hearts,” said| the auditors. 

Pasteur B--— to me in telling me of the pro-|_ Only a few visits to the homes of these 
posed work; and accordingly weekly reunions, | poor women were needed to make known in 
answering much to our mothers’ meetings/the first instance the existence of these re- 
in England, have been opened in different| unions. The first comers, who have since the || 
parts of the city where the population is| opening day never missed in their attend- || 
composed chiefly of the poorer class of work-| ance, imparted the news to others whom || 
ing people, and now, alas! in great part of| they brought with them on the next occasion, | 
the widows and orphans of the unfortunate|and so the reunions grew, demanding in- 

Communists. | creasing devotion on the part of those who 

It was of course a question how this plan | set them on foot, more time, more care, fresh 
would succeed, and in how far the well-| localities, new workers—and, thank God, all | 
meant efforts would be understood and| these have been found; the harvest is very | 
accepted by the people. In no instance has| plenty, the labourers are willing. May God 
it failed. Suitable localities for these meet-| ever grant His blessing and an abundant in- 
ings were fixed on, and arrangements made | crease. 
for the women to come if they felt so inclined,| When, anxious to unite my efforts with || 
bringing their young children with them, to | theirs, I asked in what way it was thought my 
spend an hour or two in sewing and making | limited powers of help could best be applied, 
useful articles of clothing, the ladies pro-| the manner in which I was received was, as I 
viding the material, and cutting out and/| have said,most kind and encouraging. M—— 
arranging the work, the women keeping the! B , the pastor to whom [ at first addressed 
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myself,and who has rare gifts of mind,as well 
as a wonderful power of oratory to devote to 
that Master’s use whom he unflinchingly 
serves, encouraged me by his manner almost 
more than by his words. ‘ Come,” was the 
gist of his reply, “we need your help, do for 
us what you can, and feel that you are wel- 
come ;” and then in that tone of authority 
which belongs to those who know that they 
are sent from God, he added, “Sz 4a France 
doit étre sauvée, tl faut que tout le monde se 
mette a Peuvre.” 

Thus my heart warmed at once to those 
into whose circle I wished to enter ; and 
while they are doing much and constantly, 
and I only a little and from time to time, we 
yet feel that we are feilow-workers, doing 
each according to his or her ability. Visits 
to the homes of some of the poor women 
who attend the reunions seemed to be the 
most fitting work for me to do; it was much 
needed, and I felt that in this way I might 
be useful. 

There was one thing that I should perhaps 
mention which struck me during the conver- 
sations I had on separate occasions with some 
of the good ladies connected with the work 
of the reunions when I was first introduced 
to them. However delicately expressed, 
there was an evident dread on their part lest 
the feelings of the poor persons they were 
confiding to my charge might be uninten- 
tionally hurt by their English visitor; by each 
one of my new friends I was reminded of the 
universal custom in France of addressing the 
person you are speaking to, no matter of 
what rank, as AZonsieur or Madame; and also 


I was requested not to enter into any kind of| 


controversy with such poor Roman Catholics 
as I might visit. Most cordially I entered 
into the feelings which suggested this advice, 
and with an earnest prayer to Him for 
wisdom and guidance whose errand I was 
anxious to perform, I set out upon my way. 

It was Sunday, the only day whose hours 
I can call my own, and I was half afraid that 
I might be looked on as an intruder. Such 
was not the case. “It is the best day you 
could come,” said one and another, “ the only 
day you are sure to find us at home ;’ and 
* Au revoir 4 Dimanche!” were in several 
houses the last words that greeted me. But 
in casting my eye over the leaves of my 
journal I see more than one marked “ Not 
at home,” and here is one with the note, 
“Called at ten o'clock, and again at 12.30; 
Mdme. H—— not at home.” 

The poor woman whom I wished to see 
here is a dalayeuse. Her case is a very sad 
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| one, the only one of the kind I have as yet 


met with, for she is deserted by her husband, 
and left to support her three young children 
alone. It was ten o’clock when I made my 
first call, passing through a yard, and up a 
narrow staircase, all kept scrupulously clean. 
One or two of the lodgers crossed me coming 
down as I went up, poor working people appa- 
rently, and in their every-day dress, but clean, 
tidy, and of course civil. Some of the doors 
to the apartments were standing open; 
bright pewter vessels for kitchen use met the 
eye, an open window showed the early spring 
leaves of a horse-chestnut tree beyond, while 
within were a group of little children waiting 
for their breakfast. It was much the same 
wherever I peeped in. At the end of a nar- 
row passage on the fourth story I found the 
room indicated to me by the concierge. 
Two little girls were there, the eldest, abovt 
nine years old, busy arranging the room ; the 
younger had a baby in her arms. On a very 
small table a clean cloth was spread, and on 
it were three soup-plates, spoons, and knives, 
all shining clean. The repast stood keeping 
hot in a saucepan on a small iron stove be- 
side the table: it seemed a savoury little 
mess, consisting chiefly of potatoes and some 
fried herbs. The children looked hungry 
and much in want of a meal. “Are you 
going to breakfast now?” I asked. 

‘No, Madame, not yet,” the elder girl re- 
plied, “ mother will not be home for half an 
hour yet ;” and she looked at the three waiting 
covers. 

“ Has she been out long?” I inquired. 

“ Since three this morning, Madame.” 

‘Since three! Why does she go out so 
early ?” 

“She goes to sweep the streets,” replied 
the child. 

“ And do you prepare the breakfast while 
mother is out?” I asked the elder girl 
again. 

“Ves, Madame,—that is, we do it to- 
gether ;” and the sisters looked at one another. 

“Is this your little brother?” I now in- 
quired of the younger girl, who had the child 
in her arms. 

“No, Madame, it is our neighbour’s little 
boy ;. she has little time, and we take care of 
it for her.” 

“And what will you do when mother 
comes home and you have breakfasted ? 
Do either of you go to school on Sundays or 
week-days ?” ; 

“We can't,” said the elder girl, looking 
down at her thin frock, which, though not 
ragged, afforded quite tod scanty a covering 
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to protect her against the winter's cold. 
** Mother,” she continued, “only stays at 
home while we breakfast ; then she goes out 
again charing, and does not come in till late. 


Sometimes we are asleep when she comes | 
| quired. 


home, and she is always very tired.” 


I called again, in hopes of finding the | 
_“ My eldest girl has just finished her appren- 
'ticeship as d/anchisseuse. She is a good 


mother at home, but as the child had told 
me, she had gone out immediately after 
_ breakfast to work again. Poor little girls of | 


seven and nine, growing up at home, but no | 


one in that home to guide and care for you! | 
Poor mother, toiling night and day, watching 
late and rising early, and eating the bread ot 
| sorrows, striving hard to lead an honest life | 
‘| and nourish the children God has given you, 
and whom you scarcely even know! 

It is hard to understand, but your heavenly 
Father does care for you. Jesus said it,— 
believe it, it zs true. 

“T am sorry Madame did not find her,” 
said the concierge as I passed out ; “ Madame 
H—— is the most honest woman in the 
world. We have had her here four years 
now; she pays her rent, keeps her children 
| clean and respectable, and never complains ; 
| but we all know how she works for it.” 

The greater number of the apartments | 
which I visited had their entrance through a 
yard. So it was at Madame Petit’s,a widow 
woman, who supports herself by washing, 
and whom I found at home alone. The 
window was thrown wide open, and the 
sweet spring air coming in kept the room 
fresh and pure. There was but one room 
for the mother and three children, serving at 
the same time for kitchen and _ sleeping- | 
room. 

The welcome given me here was hearty, | 
and taking the offered chair I began to speak | 
with the good woman. | 

“ But,” I said presently, interrupting myself | 


Madame did not wet her feet coming in; I 
had placed the tub with the wet clothes out- 


side. The sun is shining so beautifully, it will |: 


soon dry them.” 
“How many children have you?” I in- 


“Three now,” she replied, with a sigh. 


steady girl, and brings me home a franc a 
day now; that helps us in the ménage. My 


second is twelve years old ; she gives mea | 
| good deal of anxiety, and I am anxious 
'to have her well placed. Madame F 

hopes to get her into a good house as ap- | 
prentice, and when she has made her first | 


communion I shall be glad to see her enter, 
and I trust she will do well.” 


“And have you any younger children— | 


any boys?” 


““Oh yes, Madame; my Marcel is just | 


nine, such a clever boy at his books. He 
attends the Protestant school in the Rue 
Lecomte, and gets on so well !” 


She rose and brought me his books, show- | 
ing them with evident pride ; and she might | 


well be proud of the very manner in which 
the books were kept, so neat and clean, 


| though well used ; and the writing good and 


regular, and quite as advanced as most 


| gentlemen’s children of the same age. When 
| I had looked at them and praised them, she 


put them in their places, and sitting down 


again beside me, went on to speak of her 


children. But the poor thing’s heart was 
full now to overflowing. 


“My youngest,” she said, “was a fine | 
| healthy boy, five years old and a good child, 
He took measles, and died just two weeks | 


ago. It was the will of God.” 
Then she teld me how her husband had 


lost his sight and had been obliged to go to | 























in what I was saying, and struck as she | the hospital, and how she and the children 


stood beside me by the paleness of her face, | used to go on Sundays to visit him ; but the | 
from which the flush of pleasure which had | war had come upon them, and the terrors of | 


lighted it up when I first entered had entirely | the siege had been too much for the poor 


passed away, “are you very tired, or are you | blind man, and in the midst of the bombard- 


ill?” ment he had died. 


“T am very weary,” she replied, seeming | “And do you find time,” I asked her, after | 


” 


only now conscious of the fact, and sinking | a little, “to go on Wednesdays to—— 
on the chair which stood before her. 


but, thank God, I am always given strength | we prize that meeting.” 


for my work. On week-days I go to the) ‘You like to hear the good words that | 


Lavoir, and do my washing there; on | are read to you there?” I said. 
Sundays I wash the children’s things,and put | _ “‘ Indeed I do, Madame ; but it is not only 
all in order for them at home. I hope’ that, but the ladies are so kind and gentle, 


‘‘Oh, to the reunion,” she interrupted; | 
“And you have had no rest to-day?” I | “yes, indeed I do. I have not missed that | 
asked. | once since the first day I went; I would not | 
‘Rest! Oh no, Madame, I never rest; | miss it for the world. You don’t know how | 
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and their words are so tender. The sym- 
pathy does us good ; we feel that they care 
for us, and ‘cela reléve la morale.” 

Then the good woman showed me, with 
great delight and pleasure, a nicely-bound 
copy of the New Testament. 

“This is mine,” she said; “ I could never 
have got it but for the kindness of the ladies 
who make it so easy for us. I paid by 
degrees for it, just a sou at a time, and now 
it is mine, and the children can learn from 
it;” and she held her treasure fondly in her 
hands as she spoke. 

All appearance of weariness had passed 
away when I left, the familiar little talk had 
done her good; and now she accompanied 
me down her stairs and through the yard to 
the street, and watched me as I passed on to 
another of these humble dwellings. Then 
she went back to her work. 

It were too long to tell of each menage 
as I came to it, but one there was which 
awakened my especial interest. The house 
to which I was directed was of a much 
meaner aspect than any I had yet visited ; 
the stair which led to the room which Madame 
Loche occupied was dark and dirty ; the room 
itself was tidy, but not clean. A young 
woman, very sad and worn-looking, with a 
baby in her arms, opened the door. I told 
her that I knew Madame F—-—, who directed 
the reunion, and immediately the welcome 
was warm. I sat down, asked one or two 
questions about the children, and soon she 
began her tale. 

She was a weaver, as her parents had been 
before her, and as her husband also was, and 
her home was in the department of the 
Vosges. There she had met her husband, 
and both then and since their removal to 
Paris had lived happily with him. “ A better 
husband,” she said, “no one could wish ; 
all his thoughts were for me and for the 


children. We struggled on pretty well through | 
the siege ; the children were not ill; it took | 


all our time getting the daily provisions, for 
we had to stand hours and hours making the 
gueue, in order to get bread and meat, and 
sometimes, with an order from the doctor, a 
drop of milk for the children; but that did 
not much matter, for there was no work to 
be got, and our time was not worth much. | 
My baby was born just at the commence- 
ment of the siege, and I was very ill, and| 
still we got on. My husband was not taken | 
for the National Guard ; he was past age, | 
and besides, his hand was maimed by an) 
accident years ago.” 

I had heard the outline of her story be-| 


fore, so interrupted her by few questions, but 
let her speak on. 

“When the other troubles came upon us,” 
she continued, “ then we were at our wits’ 
end: we had spent all our savings, and there 
was no means of getting food, no work ; there 
seemed to be nothing before us but starva- 
tion. I wanted my husband to leave Paris, 
and go elsewhere to look for work, that he 
might keep himself at least; and I said I 
would manage for the, children. ‘ You,’ he 
said, ‘manage for the children! How are 
you to do that? No, whatever else happens, 
I will not leave you alone.’ So the days 
passed on, and no hope came ; my husband 
was afraid to go to the mairie to ask for 
work, for fear they might force him to join 
the Garde National. At last, one day when 
he had been sitting looking at me and the 
children, he said, ‘It’s no use waiting here 
to die; I'll take my shovel and go to the 
mairie, and .ask for work, and see what will 
happen. I can but try.’ I was afraid when 
he said that. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ he said; 
‘I will show them my hand, how it is 
maimed, so that I cannot handle a gun, and 
ask them to give me some work to do with 
my shovel.’ So he took up his shovel and 
went. ‘You are an able-bodied man,’ they 
said to him at once, ‘and you must serve 
in the Garde.’ ‘I can’t, replied my husband, 
and he showed his hand, and said he could 
not hold a gun. ‘If you can’t do regular 
fighting,’ they replied, ‘we will find some- 
thing for you that you can do; you are able 
enough to serve inside the walls.’ So they 
enrolled him and kept him, forcing him to 
serve, and not many days after that the 
Versaillists entered, and then we had an 
awful scene of murder and bloodshed. I 
could get no news of my husband. I went 
like a mad thing through the streets, carrying 
my baby in my arms, and trying to find out 
something about him. The soldiers were 
arresting whosoever they could lay their hands 
on,and hitting down and murdering whosoever 
tried to resist. I saw, not fifty paces from 
this house, a young man of respectable family 
trying to defend himself. Four soldiers fell 
upon him and hit him with their muskets, 
and got him up against the wall and killed 
him there. I saw that with my own eyes, and 
the blood flowing from his wounds. I didn’t 
care what might happen to me if I could only 
find out about my husband. At last, on the 
third day after the troops entered, I got some 
news of him. He and another man from 


| close by here were in the prison, it was said, 


of La Roquette. I went there, I could get 
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no Srlbittisison they would not let me in, or | their tone; the children were tenderly in- 
tell me whether he was there or not. A| quired for ; words of encouragement addressed 
woman had been there just before me; like | especially to his wife ; kindly messages sent a 
me, she wanted to know if her husband was | the neighbours, and respects to the “patron” 1 
there. The soldiers on guard tried to drive | ‘whose employ he and his wife had been seven 
her away; she would not go. ‘Give me my | years as weavers. 

husband,’ she cried, ‘and then I will go,) It was not easy to find the fitting words of 
but not till then” The soldiers pushed her consolation for this poor woman, She was 
roughly away. She turned again. ‘ Give | not rebellious ; she seemed to entertain no 
me my husband !’ she cried ; ‘ you have | doubt that God was good, whatever man 
taken him from me, and he is innocent! ’/ might be, but she seemed crushed beneath 
Then they yelled at her, bidding her to cease | her sorrow. I spoke of the children, and of 
her cries, or they w ould shoot her. ‘Shoot | her duties towards them. 

me if you will,’ she cried, ‘but I will not| “Yes,” she said, “it is for my children 
cease while I have life to cry for my hus- | that I live ;” and she drew her little girl 
band ; you have taken him to kill him, and I | towards her, and kissed the baby in her arms. 
must have him back. Giveme my husband!” |“ I felt like mad at first,” she said, “ when no 
And with that the soldiers rushed upon her| news came from my husband; I felt as if I 
with their muskets, and knocked her on the | | ‘could do nothing, as if it would be impossible 
head and killed her, and there was no one|to go on living always without him. Then 
there to reprove. But there was no word for | I felt that I must live for the children, and 
me either about my husband, and I had to|I must work for them, and it is better now. 
turn and come back, and wait again to see if| I can do anything for my children, and God 
the next day there would be news. At last | gives me the courage.” 

there came a letter,—he was in the Roquette,| I drew the eldest little girl towards me and 
as I had been told, and he asked me to bring |asked her name and age. “She is between 
him some clothes, and all his papers and | five and six, and her name is Rosa Desirée.” 
his certificates. I brought them all to the) “She is called for me,” said the mother, 
prison, I gave them all out of my hands, but | “and this little one is called after my husband, 
I know now they never reached him; and |—hisname is Charles. The baby is Charlotte ; 
no matter how much we may want them, I\she is the image of her father; both the 
can never get them again. After that he was| children take after the father, and he was so 
taken to Brest, and then brought up to St. | fond of them; all his thoughts were for them 
Cloud. At St. Cloud I was allowed to visit | and me, and he liked to see them neat and 
him. I took the two children with me. It/ clean ; but I can’t keep them neat now, I 
was dreadful to meat first to see him brought | ‘have no clothes to put on them, and how am 
in, guarded by four soldiers, just as if he were | I to get them?” 

a criminal ; but I soon forgot they were there ;; Little Rosa was listening attentively ; she 
we could embrace and speak to one another, slipped away from beside me when she heard 
and he kissed the children, and he gave me her mother speaking of their clothes, and 
courage, for he was sure he could not be| picked up from under the loom an old worn 
condemned when he had been forced to enter | shoe, to show me that was all she had to put 
the Garde ; and all the years he had been in | on her feet. The mother could not resist a 
Paris his conduct had been good. Twice I | smile, though she bade the child put it down 
went to see him at St. Cloud, and he wrote’ where she got it, under that loom which took 
me several letters, but now since two months / up a considerable space in the small room, 
I have had no word from him or about him. | and where the poor woman, when her cares 
He may be transported, or—he may be as a nursing-mother permitted her, sat and 
dead.” _earned the bread of the three. 

Nota tear had fallen all the time she had| And if she did earn it, which was hard 
been relating her sorrows, she seemed too | enough, where was the money for the rent 
worn out and accustomed to grief to gain any | to come from? Wretched as her home was, 
relief from tears ; only now, when she spoke | it was impossible to pay the yearly 46 which 
that last word,—the death- stroke to her hopes | | was required for it. Two terms were in arrear, 
—her sobs arose ; but she repeated it in a} and she was liable at any moment to be turned 
sort of despairing voice,—“ He may be/out. “ And I only wish I were out of it,” said 
dead—I think he is dead.” the poor woman, “ for the misery of the place 

The letters were very touching; simple,|is great. A drunken man is my next neigh- 
but nicely worded, and very affectionate in'bour; the people who live below — rag- 





































































pickers—complain if I work at my loom after 
dark ; they say the noise disturbs them, and 
that is the only time I am sure to have quiet, 
for the children are then both asleep; but 
for peace’ sake I have to leave it alone. 
Then I never can wash my floor, for the 
water trickles through the cracks of the 
boards to the room below, and I must just 
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make up my mind to let it all remain as it is, 
and bear it patiently.” 

After a few more words I rose to go; the 
little talk had cheered her, and when I urged 
her to try and keep up her courage, and what- 
ever happened, still to trust in God, “Yes,” she 
said, “ I know it, I know He isa good Father, 
and will care for us.” HELEN HAMILTON. 


FEN-LAND AND FEN-MEN. 


PART 


At the meeting in connection with the agri- 
cultural labourers’ movement held in Exeter 
Hall towards the close of last year, the 
Lincolnshire fen district was represented 
by a labourer who in an eloquent speech 
described the sufferings of himself and his | 
companions. He admitted that Lincolnshire | 
Fen-men received a money wage higher | 
than in other parts of the country, and yet | 
the burden of his speech seemed to be that | 
semi-starvation and debt dogged their foot- | 
steps through life. “I remember,” he said, | 
“working as a boy for twopence a day, and | 
for years going without stockings to my feet; | 
I remember going hundreds of times to work | 
with a bit of bread and a herring for dinner, 
having had bread and hot water for breakfast.” 
During the autumn I was present at an 
Open-air meeting which took place in the 
dark and in the rain at Croyland, where 
I believe that I heard the same speaker, to- 
gether with a fellow-labourer from the Cam- 
bridgeshire fens. The latter, in a woe-begone 
strain, harped on a like string, relating the | 
hardship and misery he and his people had | 
at times endured from want of food, saying | 
bitterly that it would be better if those who 
professed to feel so much for the labourer 
would leave off talking about good cottages, | 
education, or sanitary reform as the one thing | 
needed, and first of all give them enough to | 
| 


eat. 

Now as this meeting was composed entirely 
of labouring people, with a few of the farmers 
and the tradesmen of the locality—men who 
knew by a life-long experience the true state 
of the case—it is evident this Cambridgeshire 
fen-man would not have made this want of | 
the necessaries of life a leading point in | 
his harangue, if he had not been sure that it 
was here where the shoe pinched. For 
though wages may be half as much again 





| of many a young married man 


Pre 


in Lincolnshire as they are in Dorset, what, 
after all, is 15s. a week to support a family 
of five or six persons? And this is the case 
Deduct 
1s. 6d. or 2s. for rent, and you have about a 
couple of shillings for the weekly food and 
clothing of each individual,—just one-sixth of 
the amount usualiy allowed a servant for 
board wages, and which may therefore be 
considered the sum judged necessary for one 
person’s maintenance per week. 

Better a thousand times for the labouring 
man was that old Hebrew legislation which 
forbade the agriculturist to muzzle the ox 
which trod out the corn, than a so-called 
christian civilization which, while pretending 
to treat the Bible with reverence, really sets 
aside the great bulk of its teachings with 
contempt, and prefers to take the rules and 
regulations of its social life from political 
economy ; whose laws it professes to believe 
are so immutable, yet so salutary, that it can 
look down on its workers half starved in the 
midst of plenty, with the same kind of pity 
that it regards the victims of a flood or an 
earthquake. 

Certain it is that the question of mere 
existence must be uppermost in these fen- 
men’s minds, or they could not possibly have 
forgotten some far worse evils of their social 
condition. I refer to the wretched slavery 
into which scientific improvement and mate- 
rial progress has brought their wives and 
children. For not a word did these repre- 
sentative fen-men say at either meeting con- 
cerning the infamous gang system. : 

It looks ominous, and taken in connection 
with the singular reticence which I have found 
in getting information on the subject, lam 
inclined to think that a certain blindness has 
come upon the inhabitants of the district 
with regard to its wickedness. 
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That the horrors recorded on the un-| 
impeachable authority of successive Royal | 
Commissions should be hushed up or ignored | 
is not for the true interest of fen-men them- | 
selves, and certainly not for that of the nation | 
at large. 

The labouring men may dislike any inter- 
ference with their supposed rights as fathers 
to sell their children into slavery ; the farmers 
and the landowners may deprecate any in- 
terference with the labour market which 

-would lessen their profits; but if England 
recognises its responsibility to God as a 
nation, it must believe that the righteous | 
Ruler of the universe will not be satisfied 
with the plea of ignorance, or the plea of 
the exigencies of trade, or even with the 
plea of parental rights. He will undoubtedly 


such magnitude as far to counterbalance this 
solitary good. 

These enormous tracts of land require 
constant labour to keep them well cultivated. 
The soil is so prolific that the weeds would 
soon choke everything else if they were not 
vigorously kept in check. The farms are 
generally very large, and run a long way into 
the fen. As a rule, there are no cottages 
upon them, and they therefore depend almost 
entirely for their labour on the native supply 
in the various villages which lie on the high- 


/ways, or rather, below them. The want of 


houseroom naturally prevents any influx 
from other parts of the country, and the con- 
sequence is, that for about eight months in 
the year every available woman and child is 
pressed into service. 
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demand at its hands the blood of its young 
children destroyed body and soul by this 
agricultural gang system. 

But before I proceed to unfold the evils 
which have followed in the wake of scientific 
improvement, let me record one benefit which 
has proceeded from it. It has vastly im- 
proved the health of the district. Malaria 
and other similar diseases which constantly 
lurked in the watery atmosphere have been 
banished, and the fens, with one alarming 
exception, stand high in the Registrar-| 
General’s report. 

But the very cause which has brought 
about this one advantage, the bringing of so 
much Jand under tillage, has led to evils of | 


A CHILDREN’S GANG AT WORK. 


As this kind of labour has been found to 
be much more effectual under direction and 
in concert, and as, moreover, it is not always 
wanted to the same extent, a system has 
arisen whereby a man called a gang-master 
contracts to supply labour when and where 


‘it was wanted. He is generally of the class 


called “ catch-work labourers,” that is, a man 
who prefers jobbing to regular employment. 
He makes it his business to collect a number 
of women, young persons, and children, some- 
times as many as forty, and form them into 
a gang, which he leads out day by day to 
those parts of the fen where he has engaged 
to work. 

This system commenced in the Lincoln- 
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shire fens about forty years ago, the natural 
offspring, as I have said, of the great im- 
provements science had there made. 

It went on for a whole generation demo- 
ralizing the people. At last, in 1865-66, a 
commission was appointed, and the evils it 
revealed from the corruption which ensued in 
these mixed gangs of women, boys, and girls 


| were so appalling, that the very same year 


| with a male. 


that the report was published Parliament 
passed an Act by which it was forbidden to 
employ any child under eight years of age in 
a public gang, or any female in the same gang 
It was also enacted that every 


| gang-master should take out a licence, and in 


the case of a female gang, a woman was to 
act as gang-master as well as the man. The 
Act further gave the justices power to limit 
the distance to which a child should walk, if 
they thought fit. 

No doubt this Act has largely mitigated 
the evils of public gangs, but private gangs 
are in no way affected by it. A large occu- 
pier near Spalding—one, therefore, whose 
authority is worth listening to—says “The 
result of legislation for public gangs will be 
great evasion of the Act under the form of 
private gangs, which will require dealing with 
just as much.” 


A private gang is one formed and employed | 


by a farmer on his own land; he therefore 
feels a personal responsibility in its character 
and proceedings. ‘This is undoubtedly a 
great advantage, and if the farmer will really 
trouble himself about it, it may be made a 
very real one. But the enormous size and 
great length of the fen farms renders persona] 
supervision in many cases a practical impos- 
sibility. How can a gentleman who has per- 
haps farms miles apart, perhaps two or three 
hundred acres each in extent, and stretching 
in elongated fashion for miles into the fen, 
know much about the behaviour of his work- 
people? He must leave it to the master of 
his gang. If he is a strictly upright man, 
things may go on well; but if otherwise, a per- 
fect sink of corruption may exist on the estate 
of the best intentioned master in the world. 
And even supposing that by strict and care- 
ful supervision the grosser forms of evil are 
kept down, the private gang system does not 
afford any alleviation in the labour slavery 
which has been the lot of these poor fen 
women and children for two generations. 
Let us picture to ourselves the life of one of 
these families, and we shall see more clearly 
how little benefit they have derived from the 
great wealth with which science has enriched 
their land; how, on the contrary, it has made 


their lives more miserable and more utterly 
hopeless than they otherwise would have been. 

In their small cottages—for some are so 
small, as for instance at Croyland, that it is 
said they have sometimes to turn the children 
into the street, the room is so stifling—they 
have slept, lying if the family is numerous, 
very much as a girl in the marshes described 
it, “like pins, heads and tails next each 
other.” Up at earliest dawn, for they must 
start for work at half-past five or six, breakfast 
is scrambled through, and the children hurry 
out into the street, to meet like a company of 
factory hands ata given rendezvous. Boys 
and girls, big and little, corrupt and innocent, 
they flock together ; and there in the pure 
morning light the most depraved, who are 
sure to give the tone to such an assemblage, 
commence their loathsome badinage. Croy- 
land triple bridge is a spot where they thus 





CROYLAND BRIDGE. 


assemble, and one of the farmers in the 
neighbourhood thus writes to the Government 
Commissioner in 1866 :— 

“You should see the children and women 
at Croyland ; they all meet at the bridge at 
six a.m. before they start for work, and you 
should hear the talk that goes on then.” 

The gang-master appears, and under his 
guidance they commence the toils of the day. 
Three, four, five, sometimes six miles 
they trudge into the fen, where in companies 
they begin their task, pulling weeds or pota- 
toes, or topping beets, or peeling osiers, or 
| whatever else may be the work of the season. 
And how do they work? Continually stoop- 
|ing to grub up weeds or potatoes, at other 
times kneeling on the damp earth, as in weed- 
ing carrots, and occasionally wet up to their 
middles, as, for instance, in weeding standing 
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corn. ‘It is dreadful,” says a large farmer | village tell me that some people in Deeping 


at Spalding, “ to see the little things coming 
out wet and draggled. It is as bad for their 
health as their morals.” 

If the ganger be a decent man, he will do 
his best to suppress such evil as he may 
chance to see and hear ; but if, as not unfre- 
quently happens, he is a man of no principle, 
he will permit the evil to have full sway, as 
the easiest means of preserving his power. 
Nay, it is on record that he himself is some- 
times the leader and inciter of moral corrup- 
tion. Anyhow, all are left to themselves 
during meal-times, and then untaught, hard- 
worked, overstrung humanity runs amuck ; 
and innocent children witness scenes and 
hear words which corrupt their whole lives. 
Toil and sin, this seems the hard, the terrible 
lot of these poor fen-children. 

After all it is the system itself as applied to 
| children of all ages and both sexes, not its 
| mere accidents, which is the motive cause of 
| vice. 

A justice of the peace in the Isle of Ely 
|. says, “I fail to see how the children thus use- 
| fully and profitably employed in the field are 
| likely to have their morals less safely guarded 
|| than they would in a school-yard or in the vil- 
| lage streets.” Happyman! hecan never have 


| known what it is to have the mind oppressed - 


| by a monotonous and disagreeable employ- 
| ment, or the nerves overstrung with pro- 
| tracted labour. If he had, he would have 
| been aware how fearfully open such a condi- 
| tion of body and mind leaves even a man of 
| strong principle to the most horrible temp- 
| tations. And when the subjects of it are 
| children of.all ages, any one who has had the 
| slightest experience of such a life will ac- 
knowledge that it is only too natural for them 
| to run into all kinds of devilry. 

Strong artisans, strong in the conscious- 
| ness of their power, consider nine hours a 
day enough work for the father of a family, 
with all the responsibilities of life upon him, 
| and they could quote thewisest of our kings in 
| their favour; but here in Lincolnshire children 
are made to work ten to twelve hours a day. 


Ernest Hare, a doy of eleven, living at | 


Deeping, St. James’s, told the commissioner 
that he was in a private gang. He left home 
at 5 and got back atj. He was employed 
by a farmer who had two farms, the nearest 


of which was three miles from his home ; the | 


other at Deeping, St. Nicholas, six miles 
away; and with reference to this latter he 
adds, “ We'd have sometimes to go to t’other 
end of it,” which was three miles further. 


Well might an inhabitant of this same | 


| Monday morning to Saturday night. 
' go off in the dark, and come home in the 


never see daylight there all the winter from 
They 


dark. Well might the police superintendent 
at Spalding say, ‘“‘ They go too far, and 
work too long ; ¢en or twelve hours is too much 
Sor a young child.” 

And yet the landowners and farmers of 
Lincolnshire met. in conference in their 
Chamber of Agriculture, and being interro- 
gated by the Commissioner what they thought 
should be done; answered, first and fore- 
most ; that it did not appear to them that the 
present hours of work of women and children 
employed in agriculture are excessive, or in- 
injurious to the physical condition of either ; 
and that, secondly, “no restrictions should 
be placed on the distances to which it should 
be lawful for them to go to work.” 

It is, as I have said, now forbidden to any 
public gangmaster to have a mixed gang. 
But though this may prevent positive acts of 
immorality, it does not prevent that demoral- 
izing influence which always ensues when a 
company of young people of all ages work 
unrestrained by the presence of their masters. 
This is especially the case with girls, since 
it is just the roughest and most depraved of 
the sex who are most constantly employed 
in this kind of labour, and who by force of 
their audacity and superior skill naturally 
assume the leadership of the gang. Their 


| coarse and lewd conversation soon corrupts 


the whole gang, and so the moral evil spreads. 
This is the kind of training the future 
womanhood of the district has to go through, 
and it can easily be foreseen what sort of 
homes such young persons will form. ‘Their 
slovenly and slatternly cottages, full of dis- 
comfort, alienate their husbands and drive 
them to the beer-shop. Their ignorance of 
the arts of sewing and mending causes the 
children to go in tatters. As a farmer in 
Deeping Fen truly observes, “ no amount of 
wages will make the husband better off, for 
the wife does not know how to use the 
money.” In fact, a comfortable and happy 
home is an idea they have never been per- 
mitted to entertain, many being driven by 
the stress of their wretchedness to be them- 
selves instrumental in destroying its very 
possibility, 

Let any one read the seventh report of 
the medical officer of the Privy Council, 
made in 1864, and he will there find a tale 
of horror as to some facts of social life amongst 
the labouring people of the fen districts. 

The subject of the report is the alarming 

































































mortality amongst infants in certain rural 
districts in England. And these districts are 
just the very ones of which I am writing, and 
others like them,—that is, reclaimed marsh 
lands lying near the mouths of the principal 
rivers which fall into the North Sea. 

With wonderful accord this mortality was 
traced by seventy medical practitioners and 
other gentlemen well acquainted with the 
habits of the poor, who were consulted on 
the subject by Dr. Hunter, the commissioner, 
“to the bringing of the land under tillage, 
2. @., to the cause which had banished malaria, 
and had substituted a fertile though un- 
sightly garden for the winter marshes and 
summer pastures of fifty or a hundred years 
ago. It was generally thought that infants 
received no harm from malarious evils, but 
a much greater enemy had been brought 
against them when their mothers were forced 
into the fields.” 

By such authoritative testimony the cause 
is shown to be mainly due to the destruction 
of the maternal instinct in women whose 
lives are hardened and brutalized by unsuit- 
able toil and continual contact with moral 
corruption, and by the neglect that must 
ensue when they are obliged to leave their 
babies to the care of others. 

One-fourth of the infants lawfully born in 
these districts die under one year of age, 
while of the remainder the average amounts 
to one-third. Whatever the immediate occa- 
sion of death, all the medical men agreed in 
believing the real cause to be the mother’s 
neglect, while “the degree of criminality 
they attributed to the women varied from a 
sympathising excuse for their ignorance to a 
downright charge of wilful neglect with the 
hope of death,—in fact, infanticide.” 

The history of many an unfortunate infant 
is thus traced in the report :—Perhaps it is 
the immediate offspring of the gang system. 
Born into a household already burdened with 
too many mouths, its appearance in the world 
is unwelcome to every one. ‘The young 
mother, called away to work, gives up her 
child to an old woman who professes to keep 
a school for such babies. All the food the 
child gets from its mother is morning and 
evening. During the night she is too fatigued 
to attend to its wants; in fact, if she is to do 
her day’s work she cannot afford to lose her 
rest. 

Both by day and night the child is either 
deprived of food, or fed, not with a bottle, 
but with a spoon, and it accordingly soon 
acquires a taste for the unnaturally solid food 
given it. 
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Milk is dear, and not to be had,| 


and so sugar-sop, a lumpy mass of bread, 
water, and sugar, is used instead. This is 
either given cold, or is left on the hob in a 
cup, seldom or never changed or cleaned, 
and from time to time this fermenting and 
sooty mess is heaped into the infant’s mouth 
by the nurse. 

Older mothers, after losing two or three 
children, begin to view the subject as one 
for ingenuity and speculation. The neigh- 
bours will say, “ So-and-so has another baby, 
you'll see it won’t live,” and treat it as a sort 
of joke. A medical man is called in to the 
wasting infant, “because there is so much 
bother about the registration.” The mother 
says the child is dying, and won’t touch food. 
But when the doctor offers food, the child is 
ravenous and “fit to tear the spoon in pieces.” 

The above is almost a literal quotation 
from the report, which then goes on to say, 
** Tt was more than once related that women 
who had lost two or three successive children, 
lost no more after it had been plainly signi- 
fied to them that their proceedings were 
watched.” 

Should the unhappy little creature struggle 
through this period of semi-starvation, its life 
is threatened by another domestic demon. 

“There can be no doubt,” says the report, 
‘of the truth of the horrid statement made 
by almost every surgeon in the marsh land, 
that there was not a labourer’s house in 
which a bottle of opiate was not to be seen, 
and not a child but who got it in some 
form.” 

Each village has its own peculiar prepara- 
tion, the favourite form for infants being 
Godfrey’s cordial, a mixture of opium, treacle, 
and sassafras. Each mother buys the ‘‘ God- 
frey” she favours most, so that when she 
leaves her baby in the morning she will 
leave her own bottle with the nurse. Should 
the nurse substitute her own, and should it 
turn out more potent, as is sometimes the 
case, the children will sink into such a state 
that, in a fright, she sends off for the surgeon, 
who on his arrival finds half a dozen babies, 
some snoring, some squinting, all pallid and 
eye-sunken, lying about the room. Happily, 
he is prepared for the emergency, applies 
the stomach-pump, and the poisoned infants 
come round. 

Supposing they clear this danger and grow 
up, the habit thus induced often stays with 
them for life. It is well known that in no 
part of England is there such a quantity of 
this drug consumed as in the Fen-land. 
Wholesale druggists report that they send 
immense’ quantities into these districts, and 
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retail druggists often dispense as much as 
200 lbs. a year. It is sold in pills or penny | 
sticks, and a thriving shop will serve 300 or 
400 customers on a Saturday night, the largest 
consumers being the inhabitants of small 
hamlets or isolated cottages in the fens. 

It is true that this is a report of a state of 
things which existed ten years ago in the 
fens; but it cannot be supposed a practice 
so widely spread should suddenly have ceased. 
In a late report, that of 1867, Mr. Ellis, a 


surgeon in the isle of Axholme, says, “The | 


mothers leave their children to go out to 
work ; even children that are suckling are 
left a whole day, often thirty-five children 
in the charge of one old woman. Sometimes 
they give them Godfrey (opium) to keep 
them quiet while they are out. Twins and 
illegitimate children almost always die. I 
know a case here where a woman has had 
five or six children, all of whom have died, 
having been given opium to keep them quiet. 
And when the writer was in Spalding last 
autumn he was told more opium was sold 
there than in any part of the kingdom. 
Under such a system none but the strong 
live, and wretched as in a moral sense, their 
companionship in daily labour too often is, 
it is probabie, on the whole, that the open 


air and constant exercise prove the very 
best restorative these poor little ones can 
have, and cause many to grow up, in spite of 
such terrible odds, strong men and women. 
As soon, too, as they can work they get 


enough to eat. To this end they are sent to 
work as young as a master will employ 
them, and each generation repeats its parents’ 
experience, beginning a little earlier and 
growing more and more insubordinate than 
the last. 

As to the boys, they soon learn to master 
their mothers, and will not go to school even 
when the winter months come on, and there 
is not such a demand for their labour. The 
grossest ignorance accordingly prevails. 

Mr. Leaper, the police superintendent at 
Spalding, reports that scores of farm labourers 
apply for admission into the force who cannot 
even write their own names. 

The vicar of Lantoft says, ‘‘ This year, out 
of twenty boys who came to me averaging 


sixteen years old, seven could not read at all, | 


and ten could not write at all, while with | 
others the power was too small to be of any | 
practical use.” But it is contrary to the | 
spirit of the god worshipped in these regions | 
that the human machine should be too en- 
lightened. As the vicar of Burgh-le-Marsh 
says, “ the employers of labour do not wish 


the children to be wholly ignorant, but think 
‘that a very moderate share of scholarship is 
sufficient. Their view is that ‘more tnan 
a little is by much too much;’ they are 
afraid that the labourers will be spoilt for 
field work.” 

Under wise restrictions no one could object 
to the labour of boys. If they could be 
compelled to attend school in the slack 
seasons, outdoor work for the rest of the year 
would be the very best and happiest condi- 
tion of life for them. 

But with girls it is far different. Their 
‘natures being finer, and intended by their 
Creator mainly for domestic life, nothing can 
be more wasteful, more destructive of all 
moral progress, more contrary to the divine 
will, than to take the girlhood of a district 
and crush out all that is womanly in it. 
There is nothing, simply nothing got in ex- 
change for so fearful expenditure but a little 
addition to the general purse. And this will 
not long be the case, for a girl who earns, 
claims a right to spend, and the unkempt, 
sordid home is made still more inharmonious 
by the presence of a fine lady once a week. 
Toil and ribaldry, tawdry clothes and vice, 
what a miserable existence must these poor 
girls lead ! 

All cry out. Parents bemoan the home 
misery, schoolmasters bewail their empty 
schools, and clergymen are in despair. It 
is impossible to cope with the evil. “I 
despair,” says one, “of making the good 
overbalance the evil in this parish.” A few 
philanthropic farmers and landowners deplore 
the system and individually fight against it, 
striving to repress its greater evils, or at least 
to keep their own lands free from them. 
But, notwithstanding its science, this en- 
lightened age has its gods just as the most 
‘barbarous ages that have gone before it. 
And perhaps, of the whole Pantheon, none 
is adored more sincerely by Englishmen than 
that cruel Moloch, the Trade Spirit. At his 
altar the inhabitants of the fens are com- 
pelled to sacrifice their children. For if the 
facts I have stated be correct—and they 
mainly rest on the authority of the Govern- 
ment Commissions, which have never been, 
as far as I know, refuted—is it too much to 
say that these unhappy people are compelled 
| to asin not unlike that into which Israel fell in 
its most prosperous days? the sin of “ causing 
| their sons and their daughters to pass through 
the fire” —a fire more terrible in reality 
| than a material furnace—the fire of physical 
exhaustion and moral pollution. 

RICHARD HEATH. 
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HENRI DE LA HARPE. 


A STORY OF SWISS LIFE. 


BY MADAME COULIN, 


CHAPTER IV.—FROM LONDON TO PARIS. 


“ And fare thee weel, my only love, 
And fare thee weel awhile ! 
And 1 will come again, my love, 
Though it were ten thousand mile.” 


How quiet the old city was, as, late at night, 
or rather, early in the morning, Monsieur de 
la Harpe drove through it, on his way to the 
St. Katherine’s Wharf, where the steamer for 
Boulogne was then lying! He could hardly 
believe himself to be in the heart of the 
world !— that warm, loving, noble heart, 
whose pulsations are felt to the ends of the 
earth—whose life-blood flows in so many 
veins—under so many skies ! 

Could this indeed be London—this silent, 
lonely city? Could these empty, solitary 
streets through which the cab roughly jolted 
him be the same, that so short a time before 
he could hardly pass along for the crowd 
encumbering them ? 

Yes, this indeed was London—London at 
rest, enfolding in her arms her sleeping 
children ; watching with a motherly, vigilant 
eye her still wakeful ones. 

London! as wonderful in the hushed 
silence of the night as in the busy hum and 
turmoil of the day. 

The first streaks of dawn were appearing 
as the steamer left the wharf. It was a fine 
boat, but Monsieur de la Harpe found it— 
as who does not ?—more agreeable to be on 
deck, even in spite of the raw morning air, 
than half-poisoned in the nauseous, heavy 
atmosphere of the cabins below. 

Alas that the days of the fairies and elves 
are over !—that they no longer— 


** Chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
When he comes back.” 


or one might request their services, and beg 
them to vex with evil dreams, nightmares, 
or any other torment they might please to 
devise, those who, by neglecting to open the 
few ventilators with which the cabins of these 
boats are provided, cause so much needless 
suffering to many a night passenger between 
England and France. 


But although the fairies no longer sport on 
VI. 





the sea-shore—although steam and rail have 
| driven them from many a “greensour ringlet” 

where in olden times they used to dance— 
| although the nerve-straining stitching machine 
| now sits on the little table, which in merrier 
| days was laden with the dainty repast provided 
| for the tiny elves, whose arrival 

‘¢ Following darkness like a dream,” 


| was eypected to make up for every deficiency 
in the household — imagine not, O readef, 
that they have deserted or ever will desert 
|old England. Oh dear no! chased about, 
and obliged, like the rest of the world, to 
submit to modern innovations, they have 
' simply changed their quarters. 
As for the fairies, they are said to have still 
‘many a midnight dance in the reporter’s 
gallery of a certain house, whose name it is 
needless to repeat; while the elves, it is 
currently reported—mind, I cannot vouch 
‘for the truth of the statement, not living in 
' the country,—hold now-a-days their wonder- 
ful revels in the purlieus of Printing-house 
Square, from whence they can cause very 
| serious nightmares yet ; so look to your ways, 
O ye evil-doers ! 














But the steamboat has long since left | 
behind the noise and confusion of the wharf, || 


and is plying on its course. 

How full of vessels the noble river was! and 
how cleverly the great steamer managed to 
avoid coming into any collision with them ! 

The professor began by counting their 
number, but having reached the five hun- 
dredth, stopped, quite weary of that amuse- 
ment. 


But here comes, at last, the welcome sun, | 
to the great joy of Monsieur de la Harpe, | 


who was beginning to feel very chilly, in 
spite of the perpetual motion to which he 
had subjected himself since coming on board. 

What a lovely morning it was !—the sea, 
when they reached it, smooth as a lake, with 
hardly a crest to be seen, although here and 


there it had coquettishly donned a few, just | 


to set off the beauty of its blue wayes. 
As the white cliffs of the south coast came 
in sight, and, basking in the sunshine, the 
| pretty towns at their feet gradually unfolded 
I 
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themselves to his view, Monsieur de la Harpe, 
in spite of his nationality, felt a strange pain at 
leaving them behind him, and watched them 
disappear with a sensation of regret. 
Immured as he had been at the Heights, 
he had known but little of England, 
but he left there his greatest treasure, and 
silently from his heart went up a prayer 
to God to keep it safely for him. It seemed) 
already so long since he had parted from) 
Lily, and yet it was in reality only three| 
short days. Short/ why, they had been long | 
as years tohim! Seating himself, he watched | 





the French coast appear—not gay and_/| 


smiling as the white cliffs still seen in the) 
‘hearing the following words, spoken by a 


far distance, but flat and leaden-looking, like 
his present thoughts. 

Sunk in the deep reverie peculiar to lovers, 
the steamer had entered the Boulogne harbour 


to the station to wait for the night train for 
Paris! 

There were not many people in the refresh- 
ment-room as he entered and called for a 
simple repast ; and he sat so long calculating 
and marking down in his pocket-book the 
necessary expenses of his journey home, with 
the names of the different friends he must 
visit on arriving, that even they had gradually 
disappeared, and the great dismal room was 
left, except for himself and a lady and gentle- 
man still seated at an adjoining table, quite 
empty. This lady and gentleman had been 
there when Monsieur de la Harpe entered ; 
and now his attention was drawn to them by 


‘harsh, unpleasant voice :— 


before Monsieur de la Harpe had any idea) 


they were near it, and the jabber and clatter 
of the handsome fishwives, with their long 
gold earrings, picturesque costumes, and high- | 
heeled noisy slippers, as they came on board | 


to haul over and drag off the passengers’ | 


luggage, hardly roused him from it. It suc- 
ceeded, however, in doing so at last ; and as 
one after another of the passengers rose to 
leave the boat he instinctively followed in 
their wake ; and in their wake too passed 
through the custom-house with its officious 
*‘commissionaire,” who, sticking under his 


| nose a paper to be signed, and at the 


same time asking for his keys, roused him 
thoroughly. 

Happily for our professor’s purse—by no 
means, as we have seen, too weighty—he 
received both these kind invitations with a 
very decided “Non,” which proved, as it 
happened, of great advantage to the “com- 
missionaire” himself, since it left him at 
leisure to victimize an Englishman on the 
Continent for the first time, and doubtless 
carry off more spoils than he would have 
done out of a poor tutor’s pocket. 

Boulogne is a pretty, gay little town, and | 
Monsieur de la Harpe enjoyed his stroll 
through it. How different his feelings were 
now, from the last time he had passed that 
way some years before, with the family of 
Mr. Harris, en route for England ! 


He was a solitary, lonely man then ; now sufferings meekly and humbly borne. 


“ Quelle bétise! So Madame fancies it’s a 
pleasure to escort her about.” 

“ Louis,” said a soft, low voice in reply, “I 
did not fancy that, only——” Monsieur de 
la Harpe could not catch the end of the 
sentence, 

“ Que diable / How could I ever encumber 
myself with such a fool ?” 

The lady did not answer, but the professor 
thought he could hear her sob. 

“ Comment!” said the gentleman, rising, 
and gesticulating as only a Frenchman can, 
“ you will make me a scene! you will make 
me ascene! Madame dares to make me a 
scene!” continued he; and going to the 
counter, he hastily threw down money to the 
amount of what he owed there, and without 
looking round to see if the lady was following 
him, strode out of the room. 

The lady, who had risen, evidently in hope 
that he would leave it by her side, hesitated 
a moment, and then, under pretence of 
searching for something in her travelling bag, 
stooped down, and carefully wiping away all 
traces of the tears which had offended her 
companion, followed him. 

As she walked down the room Monsieur 


| de la Harpe looked at her attentively. 


She was very pale, and slightly made, with 
a profusion of light soft hair, arranged in 
one broad plait, which, twisted round her 
finely formed head, gave it a very classical 
appearance. Her eyes were large, and their 


expression, at once tender and sad, spoke of 
Her 


he had some one who loved him, and, ’ what dress, worn with easy negligence, was of the 
was better still, loved him for himself ‘alone. | newest fashion, and her manner and carriage 
He had no prospects then but to be what people call distingué. 


always a poor tutor; now, thanks to years of 


She was beautiful,—one could fancy her 


patient study, he had the hope before him of surrounded by those ready to do her slightest 


a settled position—and for life. 


How he | bidding. One could fancy her loved, doted 
thanked God for it as he strode joyfully up| on, idolized. 
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“Poor thing! she looks too fragile to 
bear harsh treatment,” said the professor, 
shutting up his book and slipping it into his 
side pocket ; “ how came she to marry Azm, I 
wonder?” And rising, he hastened to see if 
the train for Paris was yet due. 

The great hall of the station into which he 
passed was very noisy. 


Men with large pantaloons, tight at the | 
ankles but bulging out at the pockets, in | 


which, if not smoking, as they generally were, 
they kept their hands deeply ensconced, were 
walking up and down, waiting for the tickets 
to be issued, and making the floor, already 
sufficiently disgusting, still more so by their 
continual spitting. Handsome fishwives in 
brilliantly white caps were hauling over on to 
the long counter the passengers’ luggage that 
they had dragged up from the custom-house 
in large trucks ; their strong, healthy appear- 
ance, and gay, honest faces, forming an 
agreeable contrast to that of some dirty 
women, one of whom—seated among tlie 
luggage, an immense bundle on one side of 
her, from one corner of which peeped out a 
grimy duvet, and a cradle on the other— 
was vainly trying to still the cries of the puny 
baby she was nursing on her knees. And 
lastly, there were the army of tourists— 
chiefly English, so easily to be recognised in 
every land. They mostly stood in groups— 
the ladies among them looking freshand bright 
in their simple travelling costume, or over- 
dressed and “heavily laden” if they had at- 
tempted toattire themselves in French fashion. 

But the window of the bureau opens, and 
all except our tourists, already provided, 
advance, take their tickets, recross the hall, 
register their baggage, and return, two tickets 
in hand, to be enclosed in their respective 
waiting-rooms. 

But here comes the polite door-opener, and 
all the passengers step out on to the plat- 
form, where the train for Paris has long been 
patiently and quietly biding its time. 

As Monsieur de la Harpe followed in their 
rear, he observed among them the pale lady of 
therefreshment-room. Hercompanionseemed 
to have quite recovered his good humour 
now ; he was talking with great animation to 
a dark-haired, handsome French woman, 
whom he gallantly handed into a first-class 
carriage, and then, coldly turning to the other 
lady, beckoned to her to follow. Getting in 
after her, he immediately seated himself 
opposite the dark lady, and continued the 
conversation ; while the professor went down 
the platform in search of a second-class 
carriage where he could be quite alone. 
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CHAPTER V.—LEFT BEHIND. 


** Tl est pour l’dme un astre radieux 
Une lumiére éclatante et fiddle, 
Quel est son nom ? 
C’est la foi qu’on l’appelle ! 
C’est la foi! c’est la foi qu’on l’appelle ! 





‘* Tl est pour l’éme un ange, en ses douleurs, 
Quilaconsole, . .. . 
Quel est son nom? 
C’est l’espoir qu’on l’appelle ! 
C’est l’espoir! c’est l’espoir qu’on l’appelle !” 


| WE left Lily hurrying homewards by the soli- 
| tary path through what was called the Willow 
Grove. 

Now the place bore this name, not because 
there were many willows there; but because 
the pale green of their pendulous branches, 
as they drooped over the undergrowth of 
shrubs beneath, or inserted themselves be- 
tween the darker foliage of the adjacent trees, 
rendered them, even when seen from a dis- 
tance, more conspicuous than their hardier 
companions, and had gradually caused the 
place to take their name. 

Lily trembled at the prospect of meeting, 
in this lonely, unfrequented grove,— 





‘* Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 
Alternate come and go,” 





a man so much feared as Mr. William Harris. 
|As he approached her, all the rumours she 
|had heard respecting him came one after 
another, into her mind. These rumours 
| were very various. Some asserted that while 
living abroad, as he had done for many years, 
he had ruined himself by a foolish specula- 
‘tion. Others, less charitable, affirmed that 
having wasted or gambled away a large for- 
itune, he had taken refuge at the Heights, to 
|eat the fatted calf at his brother’s expense. 
Some few spoke in low whispers of a cross far 
heavier than the mere loss of money. But in 
one thing all tales agreed ; and this was, that 
fits of stormy passion, amounting even to 
madness, occasionally broke through the cold, 
haughty, and contemptuous silence of his ordi- 
nary manner, and, like the hidden fire of some 
giant volcano, long pent up beneath its stony, 
icy barriers, issue forth, with fear for its 
herald and sorrow in its train, to trouble the 
peaceful world around. 

And still as she walked on—for Lily was 
no coward, and had made up her mind to 
pass him—she called to remembrance having 
heard once, nay, even twice, since she had 
lived at the Heights, sounds of violence, and 
cries as of people in strife, proceeding from 
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_ house, where she found her pupils already 





that part of the great mansion where his 
rooms were situated. 

But what rendered Lily particularly nervous 
at this moment was a feeling—and she could 
not divest herself of it, that from his windows 
which overlooked that part of the grounds 
where the Long Walk was situated, he had 
seen her walking with Monsieur de la Harpe 
—had perhaps even been watching their sor- 
rowful parting, and had come to meet her 
with the express intention of saying some- 
thing to her about it. 

Lily was angry with herself for this absurd 
thought ; for when did Mr. William. Harris 
address any human being? Did he, not 
always pass without seeming to be aware of 
their presence ? and Lily—partly bold, partly 
fearful, hurried on apace, hoping to be as 
usual quite unobserved. But no! After all 
then, her presentiment was a true one! and 
her heart gave a great throb as when she was 
within a few yards of him, Mr. William, 
instead of walking on, drew up, and fixing his 
cold, keen, satirical glance on her, awaited 
her approach. 

What should she do? turn and fly? No, 
no, she was already late, then she should 
be quite behind her time—she would go 
on. 

Mr. William watched her hesitation with a 
mocking bitter smile, and when she chose} 
the courageous one of meeting him, and 
had approached near enough to hear his 
voice,— 

** Girl,” said he contemptuously, “ is there 
then no riverin which to drown yourself ?-- 
no precipice from which to throw yourself ?— 
no fire with which to burn yourself, that 
you prefer to die by the longer, slower 
torture of an ill-assorted marriage ?” 

“Sir !” exclaimed Lily, trembling violently. 

“Beg, starve, die! but, girl, never marry a 
foreigner,” said Mr. William walking on;| 





| “die! but not the lingering death of neglect, | 
| roughness, cruelty—borne too as one of| 
| English race alone can bear them,” continued 
| he, speaking as to himself, and pursuing his 
| way out into the sunshine of Monsieur de la 


Harpe’s favourite walk. 
Lily, very much agitated, returned to the 


waiting her arrival, and began to give her 
lessons in a state of mind not at all to be 
envied. 

Was it then so very imprudent to marry a 
foreigner? Lily reflected long on the 
subject without coming to any satisfactory 
conclusion, and then making a violent effort, 


a topic which impeded her resent duty, she 
determined to fulfil zat well, and to teach,— 
not half-heartedly, not abstractedly, but to 
the very best of her ability; so, inwardly 
committing herself and her future prospects 
into His keeping who is the “all-wise,” as 
well as the “all-merciful,” Lily threw herself 
heart and soul into her work; and: by. the 
time it was finished had become far more 
calm and peaceful. 

The children, too had appreciated, as 
children generally do, her efforts for their 
iraprovement, and added to her joy by their 
loving. and tender caresses, silent, but 
touching trophies of the victory: she had 
gained over her own spirit. 

The next day Lily hardly saw her lover, 
and their parting was, as Monsieur de la 
Harpe had foreseen, in public, all the family 
being present. 

The afternoon after he had left, Mrs. 
Harris, who had noticed Lily’s agitation when 
bidding farewell to the professor, gave the 
children a holiday, and took them all away 
with her to visit a friend in the neighbour- 
hood. She hoped by so doing to give Lily 
time to recover her composure before recom- 
mencing her next day’s occupations. 

Poor Lily! she was very grateful for this 
respite from her ordinary duties, but it did not 
prevent her roaming up and down the Long 
Walk, and round the beautiful grounds, with 
a dire bitter heartache. Now for the first time 
could she sound the depth of her attachment 
to Monsieur de la Harpe; and what if he 
should prove such a one as Mr. William had 
described >—if he should treat her with 
cruelty or roughness? How terrible that 
would be! Lily, however, did not fear that ; 
she knew the professor well enough to feel 
quite sure it would not be the case. Even 
apart from his being too well educated, and 
of a refined and simple nature, she could 
not help judging of his love by her own, and 
therefore had no doubt of its depth or 
stability. Her present suffering was, she 
knew, simply the anguish of separation. 

She turned away from the LongWalk, which 
too painfully recalled happier moments, 
and strolled into the kitchen-garden. 

Here she stopped awhile to look at the 
bees, so busily occupied in their glass hives ; 
and then at the grapes fast ripening in the 
new green house, and after sauntering up and 
down among the well-arranged beds of 
vegetables, standing still every few minutes to 
stare vacantly at them, and walking off not 
knowing whether they were potatoes or vege- 





and not allowing her mind to dwell longer on 





table marrows she had been examining so 
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added she; “why, I declare they look like 
new.” 

“Oh, Miss Lily, it’s you, is it?” replied a 
voice from behind the hedge; and Mrs. 
|| Marsh, wiping her hands on her apron, ap- 
|| peared at the garden gate. 

“That hedge is so thick now,” said she, 
deprecatingly, “ one is obliged to guess who 
is on the other side. But do step in, Miss 
Lily,” continued she, curtseying ; “I’m quite 
alone.” 

“ But you are busy.” 

“No, Miss Lily, I ain’t; them flannels 
gave me a deal of trouble, but they’re done 
now, an’ I’ll be glad to rest a bit, so do come 
in, miss,” said Mrs, Marsh, leading the way 
into the tidy cottage room, where, wiping 


else, specially not to the women.” 

“You don’t 
opinion of our sex, Mrs. Marsh, 
smiling. 

“Yes, I have,” replied Mrs. Marsh; “only 
somehow they ain’t many of ’em got the gift 
of keepin’ a secret ; so take an old woman’s 
advice, an’ keep it yourself, Miss Lily. One 
word more an’ I’ve done. Remember we 
are all weak, and God alone is strong. 
While He keeps you you are safe, but only 
while He does; so you are to watch, an’ if 
you see your husband about to take a false 
step, ask God to hold his hand in the hour 
of temptation ; or if he has taken it you'll ask 
to have him lifted up again.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Marsh,” said Lily, “I ‘will 
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— 5 carefully, she left the garden by a Tittle path | one of the oak Chitra! already as bright as 

to ; leading to the open fields beyond. Yes, she | rubbing and beeswax could make it, she 

lly : would get into the open country ; perhaps her | drew it out for Lily to sit down on. 

ts E heart would ache less there! Yes, God | “I think your cottage looks prettier every 

as 3 | would seem nearer to her there! Every | time I see it,” said Lily, looking round ad- 

olf a little wee wild flower would speak to her of | miringly. 

1e | 3 God! and teach her to hope on, not doubting | “Oh, but you'll have a prettier one some 

re || 4 of His loving care. | of these days, Miss Lily,” observed Mrs. 

] 4 “ Days of old ’—sang Lily, as she gained | Marsh; “ and before long, if all they tell me 

As | 3 the fields,— is true,” added she, slily. 

x |; @ | “If only I get one half as pretty I shall 

wl || : ‘Ye are not dead, though gone from me, be content,” replied Lily; “as for when——” 

t || & Ye are not cold ; Well, well, anyhow I wish you joy, as 

d | E But like some summer birds fled o’er some sea ;” | does my John. / says there ain’t nowheres 

| an honester gentleman than your Moussou 

r, |i ; and stooping down she gathered a little | Larpe” os 

a 4 | scarlet pimpernel, and lovingly stuck it | “So,” said Lily, smiling, “you know all 

y | 4 in her dress, “ to whisper hope,” she thought, | about my engagement, it seems, Mrs. 

| : that at least her bird would come back from | Marsh ?” 

3. o’er the sea. Nowjust near the place where “Sure, child, people will talk, you know ; 

n | Lily had gathered this ‘little flower was a | besides, Miss Lily, my John ferdicted it 

e || pretty cottage which had been built by | from the first of your coming here.” 

y Mr. Harris for one of his old servants. “T hope,” said Lily, falteringly—* I hope 

- This man had been once coachman at the | we shall be happy; that—that he won’t 

y | Heights. He was too old for that now, but | regret not having married one of his own 

a still did a little gardening, and his taste was | countrywomen. people 

| so good that nothing was planned or carried | say—foreigners are so changeable.” 

$ into execution in the grounds of the great “Furreners are like other men, I take it,” 

t | mansion without consulting John Marsh, replied Mrs. Marsh. “I wonder now, Miss 

y | | His wife, too, was a very superior person; | Lily,” continued she, after a pause, “ if you'd 

» | ‘| much looked up to by every one, so that take it amiss in me to give you a bit of 

> {i | whenever any matter arose requiring trust or advice ?” 

. | discretion, Mrs. Marsh’s services were always | “Oh dear no!” replied Lily, “it would 

| called into requisition. be very valuable from one who has had so 

| The cottage stood in a garden surrounded | much experience as you have.” 

: | by aneatly clipped hedge; and as Lily passed, “Yes, yes, I’ve had experiences enough, 
| it happened that Mrs. Marsh was just and ought to have learnt something from ‘em. 
| hanging over it some flannels she had been So, child, if after you are married you've any 
| washing. disagreement—with your husband, I mean, 
|  “ How white your flannels do look, to be |—don’t run here, and run there, and talk 

; | sure!” exclaimed Lily. ‘“ How do you ever about it; go to your knees, and tell it to 
¥ | manage to get them like that, Mrs. Marsh?” God, but be sure you don’t tell it none 
i} 


seem to have a very good 
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follow your advice, indeed I will;” and the 
silly child began to cry—great big tears. 

“There, there, don’t go and fret,” said 
Mrs. Marsh, kindly; “ it’s early days for that 
yet. You'll have a letter after a bit, and be 
cheered up.” 

“Oh, let me cry, Mrs. Marsh; it does me 
good—so much good.” 

“ Bless you, Miss Lily, as if I didn’t know 
that ; besides, it’s quite natural, an’ you about 
to leave your own country for them furren 
parts. I don’t like your goin’ at all, but no 
doubt the good God knows best, and has 
somethin’ for you to do out there ; and, child, 
I hope you'll not go lookin’ and lookin’, as 
some does, a-losin’ their time, but take an’ 
do all the good as comes in your way, just as 
our blessed Saviour did.” 

“Tl try to do so,” said Lily, speaking 
through her tears. 

“T thought to have given you my last 
word, Miss Lily, but I’m very much like our 
old minister, who says lastly three times afore 
he comes to the end.” 

“Well, Mrs. Marsh, and what is your third 
lastly ?” asked Lily. 

“ Only this, that you are to learn when to 
hold your tongue. ’Tain’t a wife’s duty to 
answer again when her man is up.” 

“Qh, but,” said Lily, whom this last piece 
of advice made dry her eyes very suddenly : 
“oh, but, Mrs. Marsh, there indeed you are 
wrong, it seems to me. There should be 
justice on both sides. That isn’t pleasant 
advice you give me, nor easy either. What! 
if my husband is cross for nothing, mayn’t I 
tell him my mind?” 

“Men are never cross for nothing, Miss 
Lily. Either it’s some hidden wickedness 
troubles their conscience ; or it's that they 
have had some overstrain of some sort ; or 
it’s that they are out of health.” 

“Well ?” said Lily. 

“Well, God sees, ah and hears too! Let 
the wife keep silent and pray till the evil 
mood passes ; and in no case aggravate, but 
soothe and comfort. As for justice, child, 
leave that, an’ keep the love. It’s like 
keepin’ the gold and lettin’ go the silver; 
but, Miss Lily, the gold can buy the silver, 
while the silver can’t buy the gold. And 
mind this, a wife will get more justice by 
knowing how to be silent than ever she will 
get by talking to a man when he is angry.” 

“Oh, but,” said Lily, “ she can say a word 
in season.” 

“ Certainly, but to say that werd in season 
she must first get that wisdom which cometh 
from above, and which you know, Miss Lily, 








is said to be ‘peaceable,’ and with a first 
before it too.” 

“ Well, I’ll try to remember your ‘¢hree 
Jastlys? Mrs. Marsh, and am much obliged 
to you for them,” said Lily, rising to go. 

“But before you go you'll accept a glass. 
of my cowslip wine ?” said her kind adviser, 
rising and uncorking a bottle that she took 
from out of a little pantry near, and which 
proved its excellence by frisking and frothing 
joyously out into the glass she had prudently 
prepared for it, in a thousand little sparkles. 

Lily drank it, gathered a rosebud from the 
porch as an “In Memoriam,” and turned out 
into the field to reflect on what Mrs. Marsh 
had said to her, and ask God to help her 
fulfil her duty courageously, both now as a 
governess and later as a wife. 

When Mrs. Harris returned home she 
found Lily quite herself again; and Lily, 
superintending as usual the evening devotions 
of the children, and granting a request they 
frequently made, that she should sing to 
them after they were in bed, chose one of 
their favourite tunes, and sang to them the 
following verses, with the words of which 
they were already quite familiar :— 


*¢ 6 PDoucement ! doucement ! 
Célébrons en ce moment 
Ou va dormir la nature, 

De Dieu la bonté qui dure ; 

Et prolongeons notre chant, 

Doucement ! dou-ce-ment ! 
ment ! 


Dou——ce— 


** ¢Dieu d’amour ! Dieu d’amour ! 
Conduis-nous de ce séjour 
Vers la céleste Patrie, 
Ou nos coeurs en harmonie 
Te bénirons a toujours, 
Dieu d’amour ! Dieu d’amour! Dieu 
d’amour !’” 


Oh! please sing again, Miss Lily—please do, 
ple-a-se do, dear, darling—sweet-coloured 
pet!” cried the children, whose childish voices 
had accompanied her to the last word. 
“No,” said Lily, “little birds sing best in 
the morning, that’s why the wise birds put 
them to bed so early, and why I, being a 
very wise old bird indeed, shall now tuck you 
all up thus,—doucement — doucement — dou- 
ce—ment—and give you each a kiss to keep; 
—but mind,” continued Lily, holding up her 
finger, when she had fulfilled her promise, 
and embraced them all round, “mind you 
keep that kiss safely, for you will each have 
to return it to me to-morrow morning.” 
“And keep ours too, Miss Lily—look— 
we blow you ever so many,” cried the 
children after her, as she softly closed the 
door, and left them to sleep. 
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“ After all,” thought Lily, as she descended 
the great staircase, and turned into the 
gloomy study. “I don’t see why I should 
not begin a letter to him to-night ; it seems 
to me that I have a great deal to say. Dear 
me, yes, a very great deal indeed,” and, 
sitting down before the table, Lily began her 
first letter to Monsieur de la Harpe. 


CHAPTER VI.—‘ HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
‘Salut, Helvétie ! 
Salut, 6 patrie ! 
Notre dme attendrie 
S’élance vers toi, 
De nos cceurs sincéres 
Entends les priéres, 
Sauveur de nos péres 
Et notre seul roi!” 
Richard d@’ Orbe. 
By the night train from Boulogne Monsieur 
de la Harpe was so fortunate as to have a 
carriage to himself, and still more so, when, 
in spite of its dust and vibration, he fell 
asleep, and on awaking found that he had 
already reached Paris. 

Having nothing to detain him there, and 
burning with impatience to see again the 
snow-tipped mountains of his native land, 
the professor proceeded at once to the 
** Station de Lyon,” hoping to catch the early 
morning train for Switzerland vd Dijon. 

He had made such haste that instead of 
being, as he had feared, too late, he was 
much too early, and found the gates of the 
station still closed. 

Glad of the opportunity this delay afforded 
him for procuring breakfast, as well perhaps 
as the luxury of a good wash, which the 
black sooty dust of the night train rendered 
doubly desirable, he crossed the road, and 
entering the only coffee-house as yet open, 
asked to be served immediately. 

What a showy little café it was! Although 
so early, its newly swept floor was freshly 
covered with sawdust, and its little marble 
tables, clean and bright, were already pre- 
pared for the various customers, who even 
now began to pour in and call into requisition 
the numerous tiny sugar-basins, dainty rolls, 
or delicate igueurs awaiting their destiny on 
the round counter which occupied the centre 
of the room. Monsieur de la Harpe’s break- 
fast was served with all speed, but at his 
request for washing accommodation, the 
coffee-house keeper, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, pointed him, with the smiling politeness 
peculiar to Parisians, to the leaden trough or 
tank placed along one of the walls, and in 
which 4 gargon was at that moment washing 











and then at his hands in a comical embarrass- 


ment. “To wash, or not to wash? That 
was the question!” Happily, he was drawn 
from his difficulty by espying a tap from 
which the water was flowing into the little 
reservoir below, and of which he immediately 
profited to wash as best he could, thinking 
all the time of how often, when a boy, he 
had done the same at the ever-flowing 
fountain of his native village. How he 
longed to see it again—that native village 
among the forest mountains! 

He had just seated himself, much refreshed 
by his ablutions, and was tasting the excellent 
coffee which the gargon had poured into 
his half-bowl of boiling milk, when the door 
of the café was slung violently open, and a 
party of soldiers, equipped for a journey, 
noisily entered, grounded their arms, and 
looked jauntily round. 

“Good day, messieurs,” said the foremost, 
apparently in command of the others, and 
addressing himself to the company. 

“Good day,” replied the host ; “ good day, 
‘mes braves.’” 

“Eh bien, mes enfants,” observed the 
soldier, turning to his companions. 

‘‘Eh bien, sergeant,” repeated the one 
nearest, evidently understanding quite well 
what the “Eh bien” meant; “let us have 
absinthe.” 

“Bah! absinthe indeed,” said a voice 
from the group, “none of your filthy Swiss 
liqueurs for me.” 

“You are right, mon p’tit, Vive la France 
and ‘le bon vin’—-—” 

“ Or—din—aire,” added the first speaker, 
taking the words from the sergeant’s mouth, 
and drawling out the syllables to their utmost 
length. 

“Yes, yes, that is what our ancient will 
order, as sure as I’m alive. ‘ Vin ordinaire’ 
and a crust of bread.” 

“And quite sufficient too for a young 
blanc-bec like you,” retorted the old sergeant, 
as the groups noisily seated themselves 
round one of the tables, where they merrily 
partook of the repast which, as had been 
predicted, consisted of bread and vin or- 
dinaire—but with the addition of many a sly 
little glass of liqueur—surreptitiously handed 
to them by the gargon in waiting at the 
counter behind, and which the old sergeant 
made believe not to see. 

They rose to go at last, and singing, 








“ Encore un demi-pot de vin 
Pour nous remettre, 
Pour nous remettre, 





glasses. The professor looked at the trough 





Tous en train,” &c., 
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left the café, as did Monsieur de la Harpe 
also, and rather hastily, for he feared being 
as much too late as he had been too early. 
This, however, was not the case; he was in 
time. Taking his seat at the window of a 
second-class carriage, he was meditating on 
the temptations of a soldier’s life, and 
wondering when peace and right would put 
an end to war and evil in the world, when he 
observed an old priest, painfully tottering 
down the platform, looking vainly for an open 
door, or for any one at all disposed to open 
one for him,—he was evidently too feeble to 
do so for himself. “ How things are changed,” 
thought the professor, as he leant out of the 
window, and unclasping the door helped the 
old man to enter— “how things are 
changed! why, a few years ago every one 
would have hurried up to aid him.” 

The carriage was now nearly full, and the 
train on the point of starting, when a country- 
woman, with a huge basket slung on one 
arm and holding a young child in the other, 
came hurrying along the platform, and after 
looking in at every window in hopes of find- 
ing a place, was at last—child, basket, and all, 
bundled into the one occupied by the pro- 
fessor, the door shut after her with a bang, 
and the train set off. 

It was not yet daylight, and at first, when 
the last comer had fairly settled down, all 
the travellers dozed, as people generally do 
by these very early trains—to wake up one 
after another, some looking rosy and fresh, 
others sallow and bilious; some looking 
bright and clean, others dirty and cross; for 
if you take notice you may observe that it is 
generally the clean travellers who wake up 
in the happiest mood. 

There are, however, as grammarians teach 
us, exceptions to every rule, and the little 
French damsel was one ; for although it must 
be confessed she was very dirty, the little 
thing awoke as such dear things generally do, 
very lively, and quite inclined for a romp; 
and romp she did, hiding her face behind 
mamma’s dirty shawl,and bringing it out again 
to be kissed and clasped to the motherly 
heart, and to fall asleep again, encompassed 
by the motherly arms; and then the mother 
slept too. Monsieur de la Harpe watched 
them ; it gave him pleasure to see the child's 
free and graceful movements, and the 
mother’s love and pride; and the priest 
watched them too from under his hood, and 
his fingers grasped the rosary more tightly. 

The day passed away, evening was draw- 
ing on. Of all the travellers who had started 





together that morning, only a few were left. 


So true an image is a long journey of our ° 


life. 

Look back, O reader! are there many with 
thee now who set off on life’s fair journey 
with thee in the early dewy morning? Clasp 
tightly the hands of those who are left, and 
draw them nearer to thee. They too will 
perhaps soon descend and leave thee to 
finish life’s journey alone. Mother and child 
awoke from a long, deep sleep. The child’s 
tender mouth could not relish the coarse 
food in the great basket. The bread was 
hard and sour. The cheese, full of great 
holes, had a strong, rancid smell. The little 
one wept, She could not play at bo-peep 
now. The mother gave her wine. The 
little cheeks grew hot and feverish. The little 
frame wanted air and nourishment. 

“You should have brought her . proper 
food,” said some one, speaking sharply. 

“ Do you think she can eat these?” said 
Monsieur de la Harpe, opening his carpet 
bag, and giving the little one a few English 
biscuits of Lily’s thoughtful providing. The 
child took them eagerly, but not to eat, oh 
no! they were too pretty for that, all round 
and full of little pricks! She had never 
seen so pretty a thing eaten! It was shock- 
ing to think of it. No, no; she would play 
with them a bit. 

At this moment the train stopped and a 
new comer entered the carriage. It wasa 
lady, carrying in her hand an elegant basket, 
no relation at all to the huge one over which 
she nearly fell on taking her seat. 

She was handsome, and looked round on 
the tired, dusty, travel-worn occupants of the 
carriage with a kind, genial expression, with 
which, however, was mingled a touch of 
satisfaction, partly at the contrast they 
afforded to her own comely appearance, but 
chiefly at knowing the pleasure she had it 
in her power to give them, and which the 
little child seemed already to divine, as she 
left off her play and fixed her eyes wishfully 
on the lady’s elegant basket. 

Nor had the eagerlittle eyes long to wait, for, 
hastily removing the cover, the lady revealed 
its contents to all beholders, and these were, 
oh joy! beautiful grapes! freshly gathered, so 
theladysaid,asshe kindly handed them round. 

And then how happy was the child, as, 
holding in her lovely taper fingers the round 
yellow grapes, she put them one after the 
other into her little feverish mouth! and 
how joyful was the mother when, diving her 
hand under the grapes, the lady drew out 
some soft sponge cakes, and, lifting the lid of 
the huge basket, quietly deposited them there ! 
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O reader, life is made up of trifles; pass | the wounded and moans of the dying would 

them not lightly by ! ever come to sadden and disturb its quiet 
Dijon had long been passed, and the grey | repose ? * 

evening twilight brought the train to a stand} - Monsieur de la Harpe, disengaging himself 

at the Swiss frontier. Here, one after another, | from his brothers, stood still to look down 

all the travellers descended—the old priest} upon it. As he did so, tears chased down his 


| last of all. face, and folding his arms, he repeated,— 
As for Monsieur de la Harpe, greatly ex- ‘ Salut 0 patrie 
cited at being so near home, and still more Mon Ame attendrie 
so at finding two of his brothers waiting for S’elance vers toi. 
him at the tiny station, he resolved to pro- “* Salut 6 contrée 
ceed on foot, through the road he remembered Foujours désirée, 


Toujours adorée, 


so well, to the nearest Swiss village, that at Séjour enchanté'! 
least he might sleep in his own land, perhaps Salut ! toi qu’on aime 
even continue his way, and, as his brothers Comme un bien supréme 


Qui vient du ciel méme 


suggested, reach his father’s house, a guest— kg | wm Pa daa 
Mgsested, cy ag Sainte liberté ! 


if late, at least welcome. . 
The temptation to choose the latter course| | Monsieur de la Harpe’s ecstasy would no 
was greatly enhanced by the extreme beauty | doubt have lasted some time longer, had he 
of the night, which was indeed glorious. not been roused from it by the sound of 
The sky, where the round moon was calmly | horses’ bells. How agreeably their jingling, 
shining, was so high, the air so pure and/musical notes rang in his ears! What a 
exhilarating. Everything around could be/| familiar, home-like sound they had! How 
distinctly seen in the clear atmosphere, it was | Many boyish memories they recalled to him ! 
so clear—oh so clear! Leaving behind them} What a delightful sensation they gave him of 
the little frontier town, the brothers had soon | being again in his own fatherland ! 
gained the picturesque forest road, which,| Their jingling proceeded from the horses 
after skirting the mountain side, descends|0of a huge travelling carriage, which a few 
into the valley below to shake hands in| minutes after made its appearance, and 
passing with the numerous fine villages it| obliged the brothers to step to one side of 
knows there, and then to continue its ad- the narrow road to let it pass. 
venturous way by ravines, and torrents, and| The descent from this spot began to be 
wonderful gaudily attired mountains to} Very steep and rapid, especially for so heavy 
the old town of A——, about so soon to|4 vehicle, and the driver got down to prevent 
become the future residence of the professor,|2n accident by prudently locking one of the 
since it was to the college of this old town| hind wheels. While he was doing so, 
that he had been so newly elected Latin | Monsieur de la Harpe, from his position on 
master, and for which, after visiting his native | the bank where he had taken refuge, could 
| see the occupants of the cumbrous machine 





valley, he was now bound. 2 The oO 
Arm in arm the brothers strode along the | quite distinctly. -ytg 
familiar path, telling each other in happy | One, a gentleman, wrapped in innumerable 
confidence the joys and sorrows which had | cloaks and rugs, his head enveloped in a 
befallen them since last they met, or singing, | thick fur cap, and his person stretched at full 
to gratify the patriotic taste of the professor, | length on the best seat of the carriage, ap- 
snatches of the popular songs of his country | peared to be fast asleep. 
or of his boyhood, or listening, as without} _ The other, a lady, whom at first the pro- 
losing a moment they rapidly continued their | fessor did not recognise, was seated near the 
way, to his glowing, lover-like description of| window, which, while the driver was adjusting 
Lily, and of her affection for him, that grande| the drag, she opened and looked out. 
nouvelle, as his brothers called it, upon which | As she did so, Monsieur de la Harpe saw 
Monsieur de la Harpe descanted at length to | before him the same pale, beautiful face he 
eager, willing ears. | had taken note of at Boulogne the afternoon 
But look ! they have arrived at a point in| before. It was still sad; though not quick 
their way where the road, hitherto hemmed | 44 observing, he could not help seeing that. 
in, opens, and suddenly their native valley, | But although he recognised her directly, 
surrounded by the forest mountains, spread | the recognition did not appear to be mutual, 
itself out at their feet. How beautiful it| for the lady, although her glance fell directly 
looked! how calm! how peaceful! | upon him, did not seem in the least to know 


Who could have predicted that cries of | * Tn the last French war. 
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him again. But then her look was so momen- 
tary, for it glanced off from him on to the road, 
across which the moon had laid soft beams of 
light, and then on to the dark fir forest, per- 
fuming the air around with its fragrant resinous 
odours ; and, lastly, up to the sky, where it 
rested, and gradually lost its sadness in the 
look of hope which stole imperceptibly over it. 

“ Tiens,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, as 
he and his brothers watched the great car- 
riage descend the steep hill before them, its 
locked wheel grinding the stony mountain 
road, with a screeching unpleasant sound that 
quite overpowed the musical gre/ots at the 
horses’ heads—“ Tiens, it appears they came 
on by express; and are in a hurry, to travel 
by night like that.” 

“Ma foi!” exclaimed the professor's 
youngest brother—who had been occupied 
all the time the carriage was delayed in 
staring at the pretty lady, “if I’d as hand- 
some a wife she should not occupy the back 





the valley below much more quickly than by 
the usual road. 

“Vilain chien!” exclaimed Jules, shaking 
his fist after the carriage, and then following 
them through the thick fir forest inter- 
sected by so many paths. The brothers, 
however, knew quite well which to choose. 
What matter that every step they took the 
forest became denser, the shadows darker ? 
It was familiar ground; here as boys they 
had played together ; had hunted the squir- 
rels, which nimbly jumping from branch to 
branch of the tall fir trees had seemed to 
enjoy the sport as much as their pursuers ; 
had gathered the delicate “morilles” growing 
in patches in the secret glades of the forest ; 
or had penetrated with awe into the recesses 
of the secret grotto at the back of yonder 
dashing, foaming cascade; and so now, almost 
as gay as in their boyhood, they sped merrily 
along over the rough, rocky, broken path. 

On and on they descended it. From time 

















seat while I lay all my length on the other ; to time}the fir cones fell upon them, or the 


but no doubt he is English.” 

‘Or Russian!” interrupted Louis, the 
second and graver brother. 

“ Pas de tout!” exclaimed Monsieur de la 
Harpe, “I am greatly mistaken if the fellow 
is not Swiss.” 

“You know him, then?” exclaimed both 
brothers at once. 

“Not exactly!” replied the professor ; 


| rippling mountain stream trickling down the 
rocks at their side, crossed their road on its 
way to the valley below. 

On and on, and yet on, till the well- 
remembered village came nearer and nearer, 
and the old tiled walled home with its 
arching deep eaves is in view, and the village 
street, the ever-flowing waters of whose pic- 
turesque fountain they could hear so plainly 








“only yesterday I saw him with that lady—I | through the clear, silent air. 
suppose his wife—at Boulogne.” | But look, there is a light in the old tiled 

“ Well?” said Jules, the youngest brother, | house! Some one is on the watch there for 
in an interested tone. | the loved or the absent. 

“ Well, Jules, if it’s any pleasure to you to | «Pl give them a song,” said Jules, “ will 
know it,” continued the professor, smiling at | bringthem out quickly; ” and raising his voice 
the lad’s impatient curiosity, “he was hen in| to its highest pitch, he sang the following 
a humour nasty enough for anything.” irefrain of the well-known Swiss air, the 

“With her?” asked Jules, pointing in the “ Ranz des Vaches,”— 
direction of the carriage. 

“Sans doute,” replied the professor ; “who | “«*Haha! haha! : 
else would have borne it ?” paren} Benes}. por arias 

“And she so handsome! But of course Mi esta yee 

: Bllantzé nairé, 
you interfered, and pitched into him ?” Rodzé motaillé 

‘*Jules,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, | Dzouven et dtre ; 
laughing, “ what books of chivalry have you | Scher ype yee. 

: | zd ou trembllo 
been reading lately, that you have grown Yo ié trientco. 
so romantic?—a quality I believe to be| Haha! ha ha! 
altogether extinct in our Swissvalleys, but am | Liauba ! liauba ! por aria !” 
glad to see revive in the person of my) ; 
brother. But come,” added he, as the last! “It’s not a great compliment to the house- 
sound of the huge carriage died away in the | hold, Jules,” said the professor, laughing, 
distance, “don’t let us waste any more time; | “to call them out as you would the cows. 
it’s getting late.” | “I don’t mind that, if they'll only come 

“Yes, we must get on,” said Louis, turn- | 
ing off the road into the forest at their right, | 
by a path through which they could reach | 


* “Come all; 
Black and white, 
Come to me here,”’ &c. 
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for my calling. And look, look! they have| or, ‘One could not believe it possible that 
heard !—for see, they come to meet us!” with so excellent a governess that child’s 

They had not time, however, to come far,| manners should be so vulgar ;—how many 
for Monsieur de la Harpe, hurrying on,|such eludes dorées I have swallowed ! — it 
met them at the porch, where he was/is to be hoped with some benefit. Ah, well, 
welcomed by all with a welcome “ warm and | at all events used to be under authority, I 
kind” to his birthplace among the moun-/|am in no bad state of preparation (according 





tains. to Mrs. Marsh’s theory) for a married life ;— 
not that I am decided to act upon her 

CHAPTER VII.—LILY’S CONSOLATIONS. suggestion; no, no; once married, it will be 

** Have I not earned my cake in baking of it ? | my turn to lecture, and suggest, and observe, 
aa be my mame until I athe fay. DOR 5, |—only just let Aim try to lord it over me/ 

35, Bac aiy co el pee Se: tte. | the “him” meaning, of course, the worthy 

‘ vB professor|—then he'll see what bad dinners 

** Set thyself before thyself.” —St. Augustine. he'll get ! that is, if there are no clubs in the 


LILy, in the two pages of pretty nothings she | vicinity,—I shall ascertain that most carefully 
wrote to Monsieur de la Harpe as the) first, and if there are, why, I must pay him off 
beginning of a letter, to be finished after she | in some other way. Let me see,—cut off the 
had heard from him, had tact enough not to/ button of his shirt collar ; dear me, why, there 
mention her encounter in the Willow Grove. | are a hundred ways, if one sets about it; how- 
Had she seen her lover alone before he/| ever, I think I should prefer the ‘ button cure,’ 
left the Heights, she might have been|for I’ve noticed that the best of men who 
tempted to do so; but as this was not the| would not lose their temper—no, not even for 
case, she resolved, at least for the present,|a bad dinner—will forget themselves and go 
to keep the matter to herself. /into a tantrum if a button comes off in their 
“ How curious it is,” thought she, pausing | fingers. Poor helpless things; why don’t they 
pen in hand, not from any lack of more to} learn to sew?” and Lily laughed merrily. © 
say, but from a wholesome dread of filling} “It’s really wonderful,” thought she, a 
up the paper—“how curious it is that I|shrewd suspicion coming across her mind 
should feel so calm to-night, after having) that it would not be safe to trifle with a 
been so heart-broken this afternoon! Perhaps | man of Monsieur de la Harpe’s character,— 
it’s the prattle of those children has soothed | “ really wonderful ; what stupid thoughts do 
me ; I suppose it must be. |come into one’s head—in a compact, dusty 
“Yes, yes, let those who like sneer at a/ drove, too—obliging the sensible ones to step 
governess, call her profession a ‘ drudgery,’ | aside and let them pass!” said Lily, wiping 
or say when speaking of her, ‘Poor thing, | her pen and shutting up her writing-case. 
she is a governess,’ or, with a significant) Having left the great gloomy study, not, 
nudge (meant for ‘Don’t notice /er too | however, without having first reverently kissed 
much’) observe, ‘She is on/y the governess,’|a book she had often seen in her lover’s 
I doubt whether, on the whole, there are| hands, and which he had left on the table, 
many among those who sneeringly pity us she mounted the handsome stone staircase 
as happy ag we are--nay, even half—just half | and stole gently into the children’s room, to 
as happy. Why, if I’d been a fine lady take a last peep at them on her way to her 
instead of a poor governess, I should not | own pretty chamber. 
have had to put those children to bed They were asleep ; but in waking moments 
darling things—who have got love as their | as in sleeping ones no two of God’s creatures 
birthright, and have not yet sold it for ajare alike, and Lily’s darlings formed no 
mess of pottage—nor should I have had| exception to the rule: for while sleeping 
to plan out their lessons for to-morrow, nor | peacefully some looked as if they had not 
should I have got used to be often thwarted | moved since she left them ; others, their bed- 
and lectured and reproved,—not coarsely, | clothes kicked off, the pillow here, the 
oh, dear no! ‘nous ne sommes pas les pay-| bolster there, bore witness to a hard struggle 
sans chez nous,’—but politely, by nice little between some dark dream and that sleep 
home thrusts, carefully administered. }which had at last victoriously conquered 
“¢My dear Miss Lily, did you not odserve| the ugly thing ; magically calmed the lovely 
that Malcolm said “my ’ouse” three times forms, and left them to sleep out the sleep 
to-day ?’ or, ‘ Dear Miss Lily, it’s a lovely day | of childhood in the graceful attitudes their 
for your visit, but really you are so inva/uabée| tender limbs had assumed during the fray. 
at croquet, we don’t know how to spare you;’| Lily softly replaced the rejected luxuries, 
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arranged the little curly heads on the snow- 
white pillows, and then, placing upon each 
one of those sugar sweetmeats familiarly 
known as “ kisses,” retired through an oppo- 
site door into her own sanctuary,—for Lily 
had that luxury, and fully appreciated it; as 
well she might, for had she not slept many 
years of her life in the same room with six 


“And so,” said Lily, opening the door of 
the children’s room, where the nurse was 
already getting them up, “so the little birds 
are really out of their nests and beginning to 
twitter. Late little birds!” 

“Oh, Miss Lily, see what your kisses turned 
into,” cried all the children in a breath— 
“see, see, what they did in the night.” 





young ladies, all of whose habits were not 
over-fastidious ? 
thought of the first night she passed in the 
attic room of which she became the un- | 


Oh, how often she had | 


“T don’t see anything,” said Lily. 

“ There they are—they have been waiting 
| —and waiting—oh, ever so long,” said little 
Sophy, the eldest of the party, pointing to 


expected possessor! With what glee had | the kisses Lily had placed the night before 
she forced her shabby trunk under the old |on their pillows, and which, showily con- 
shaky bedstead, that at least she might walk | spicuous in their coloured papers, were “sit- 
across her new domain and repeat without | ting” all in a row on the mantel-piece; “ and 
tripping, “I am monarch of all I survey!” | would you believe it,” continued the child, 
—how thankful she had felt that “the six” | «fenrywanted toeathis—little pig—va-f’en/” 
were not included in that survey! and how | and, Miss Lily,” added she, dropping her 
gradually, under her care, the little attic | yoice to a whisper, “he put it in his mouth, 
room had improved until it became quite a | he did—actually—in his mouth—paper 
little palace! | and all.” 
If one will but be industrious and patient, |“ Did he indeed?” said Lily. 

things zw7// improve even in an attic chamber. | “And, Miss Lily, Molly is so naughty this 


“ But,” thought Lily, looking round upon morning, she won’t let nursey splash her 
her present sanctuary, “as for this, why, dear | pack.” 


me, it’s a palace already.” And sitting down| «The water is so cold,” whimpered 
before the tastefully arranged table, Lily read, | Molly, a wee pale child, in the act of under- 


and then thought on—more serious thoughts, | going the cold water application. 
“Well, let’s see; if you don’t cry, nursey 


such as come to us at the close of the day. 





Has life’s battle been manfully fought >— 
God all, self nothing? Ah, then, a visitor | 
awaits thee to-night in the wonderful home 
of thy spirit, so gaily lighted up for his recep- | 


tion. Look how the thoughts cherish Him ! 
‘ Abide with us! oh, abide with us !’ they cry. 


Reader, is he your nightly guest—that myste- | 


rious holy thing which men call ‘‘ peace ”? 


But ah! if life’s battle has not been man- | 


_ will give you only three more splashes—see, 
we will count them,” said Lily, approaching 
the bath, where the tiny child was resisting 
the nurse. 

“And if you’re so naughty, ‘you know,” 
| interrupted Sophy, “ she’ll just give you ten 
sponges full all along of your back.” 

“Qh, but she will be good,” said Lily, 
|“ Now, nurse—one splash—that’s it—two 





fully fought—if some voice has lingeringly | splashes—oh, it’s only one more—there now, 
ascended up to God,— | out with you, brave little Molly; and nurse, 
** Which first ¢4ou madest sing, and after sob,” let Sophy have ten good sponges full all 
or some heart has cried in anguish, which— | along of her back,” said Lily, merrily ; “ she 
‘* Thou foundest rich, and leftest bare, | is the water-sprite. As for my wee little one 
Choking its well of faith with “hy false deeds,” —_| here,” added she, taking an immense towel, 
hang up the dark black cloth; prepare thy | and rubbing the child thoroughly, “she is 
reception-room, O spirit; a visitor comes also | a little white butterfly, and don’t like to wet 
to thee—a visitor which men name shudder- | her wings.” 
ingly, and call “ remorse.” When the children were all dressed, the 
God is merciful. Hasten thou while thy | coloured papers were opened, and the kisses, 
guest still lingers. Still that cry—hush that | not without numerous questions as to where 
voice—restore thou fourfold. | they came from, duly examined and eaten ; 
Lily’s battle, too, had been fought. Per-| the little ones accepting implicitly the 
haps it was s remembrance of its failures | nurse’s version, that the fairies had caught up 
which made her tears to flow so freely, and | the kisses they had blown after Miss Lily the 
made her look so long at a motto hung on | night before, and had restored them to the 
the wall opposite which spoke of One who | children in this most agreeable form—a 
taketh away the sin of the world. version which Henry resolved to turn to 
* * * ° , account by blowing more another night, but 
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which Sophy rejected with grown-up disdain, 
as altogether unworthy of credence. 

And so the duties of another day began ; 
and Lily was so fully occupied, not only in | 
that, but in those which followed, that the time | 
passed without seeming to her as long as she 
had feared, and the appointed day for the 
arrival of a letter from Monsieur de la Harpe | 
came on her almost unexpectedly. It wasa | 
kind and noble letter, of which we transcribe | 
a few sentences. 


[ have found suitable lodgings in the middle 
of the town. I give lessons, and have 
already fifteen a week, representing fifty-five 
francs a week. I have food for nothing, 
because of the help I give a friend in his 
newspaper. I am sure of success! All men 
agree one can live here with a family for 
2,000 francs ayear. There are two kinds of 
public schools in our towns, held in the 
same building: rst, industrial and Latin 
schools; and 2nd, primary schools ; for the 


| last only is a degree necessary. Ah, dear 


“ DEAR WiFrE,—Absence was, I suppose, | 
necessary to show us what we were to each | 
other, and its effect on me has been to make 
me feel it impossible to endure it long. . . . | 


Hasten the time, dearest love! 
* ¥ *K * & * 


wife, make the time short. 
“Your loving Huspanp.” 


“T wonder,” said Lily, when she had read 


| it over six times, “if it’s usual for a lover to 
| write 


* Dear wife’ ?” 


HEAVEN’S MEMORIES. 


“THou shalt remember all the way ;”— 
Nay, I would fain forget 
The paths in which from day to day 
My weary feet were set. 
Else how can I attune my lay 
To aught but sad regret ? 


“ Thou shalt remember ”—not so much 
The pain thou hadst to bear, 
As how the Master’s soothing touch 
Stilled every pulse of care: 
And life’s few trials wrought out such 
A crown as thou dost wear. 


“ Thou shalt remember :”—-how He gave 
For every ill, sweet balm ; 
“ Remember ;”—how He made thee brave, 
Through leaning on His arm ; 
«“ Remember ;”—not the storm-tost wave, 
But the deep after-calm. 


| 
| 
“ Thou shalt remember :”—oh! far less, | 
The toil, and pain, and dread, 
Than that unfailing tenderness 


With which thy steps He led: 
The love that lightened thy distress, 
And raised thy drooping head. 


All past unkindnesses and fears 
Shall softly fade from view ; 

While loving acts of bygone years 
Shall still seem fresh and new. 

Old joys will brighten, but thy tears 
Shall vanish like the dew. 


Yes ; when upon the other shore, 
Thine eye, now dimmed, grows bright ; 
And clasping loved ones gone before, 
Thou walk’st with them in white; 
“Thou shalt remember ?”—but no more 
Will memory grief excite. 


For there, thy present care and strife, 
Will wake no anxious thought ; 
The leaves from off the tree of Life, 
Sweet healing will have brought ; 
And memory, now with sadness rife, 
Will then with joy be fraught. 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE CALL OF MOSES. 


“WHEN Moses was full forty years old,”|such a mind, and the favour of Pharaoh 
says Stephen, “it came into his heart to visit | would suffice to bear down all opposition ; 
his brethren the children of Israel.” Who | so that it would still be at no small cost that 
put it in his heart we know ; it was the gift | the prince and priest of Heliopolis threw up 
of God. But some secondary means had |his chances at court, and took his place 
been used too. If Mordecai kept the fire of | amongst the slaves whose life was passed in 
patriotism warm in the heart of Esther, much |the hard bondage of the brick-kilns. In 
more would Amram seek means to kindle its | this Moses resisted a double temptation : 
flame in the soul of Moses. And Jochebed | first, to stand aloof from the people of God 
would be at hand, her relationship still a | altogether ; and next, to stand forth on their 
secret possibly, as the foster-mother, to go to | behalf, but as a patron, not as a martyr. 











and fro to the court, to keep up the associa- 
tion of home, and after they were in their 
graves the good seed these believing parents 
had cast upon the waters sprang up and 
bore glorious fruit. And so Moses gave 
up the palace and the princely life. The 
severance in his case was total. There was 
henceforth no dallying with the world; he 
had done with it for ever. His life at 
court had been a pleasant one, but its plea- 
sures were “ the pleasures of sin.” Probably 
the stamp of heathenism and its abomina- 
tions was upon them all. If we are to 
believe Manetho,* Moses had consented 
to be the priest of an idol god, and had 
borne (from Osiris) the name Osarsiph—an 
act of worldly conformity not redeemed by 
the fact also related of him that “he always 
performed his prayers according to the custom 
of his fathers outside the city, in the open 
air, turning towards the sunrising.” If we 
can trust Artapanus and Josephus, he was a 
great warrior (thus meriting Stephen’s de- 
scription, “ mighty in words and deeds”), and 
was given the command of an expedition 
into Ethiopia. Having traversed a region 
beset by serpents, he met the enemy in the 
field and conquered him. He then besieged 
the city of Saba, which was betrayed into his 
hands by Tharbis, the daughter of the king, 
who returned with Moses as his wife. These 
successes are said to have fomented the 
hatred of the courtiers against the parvenu, 
and to have hastened Moses’ flight. 

But little credit is due to legends of great- 
ness, sure to gather in the lapse of time 
around such a name. It is very likely that 
thus much of truth may be in them, that 
Moses, like Daniel, was raised to power by 
the king, and like Daniel’s, that his elevation 
was obnoxious to the court. Even if it were 
so, the envy would but rouse the ambition of 


* Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” p. 426. 


Many a man not base enough to do the 
former would have contented himself with 
the latter. He would have said—he says in 
similar circumstances now,—My rank, my 
power, my influence shall be exerted on 
| behalf of these good people ; but they must | 
not expect me to identify myself with them. | 
Moses did not act in this way. Elias did | 
not act in this way. Jesus did not act in | 
this way. And if you would follow in the || 
| Master’s steps you must not be ashamed to || 
|be one of His disciples. “ A Patron is one || 
thing ; a martyr is quite another. And the 
Lord Jesus does not want patronage; He 
| wants fellowship,” * — at least fellowship, 
| perhaps martyrdom. 

| One thing was wanting to make the 
|patriotism and piety of Moses complete— 
| diffidence and self-restraint.. He came out 
| expecting to carry all before him. He began 
at once to attempt a deliverance with a high 
hand ; and seeing an Israelite suffering the 
bastinadot from an Egyptian, “ he looked this 
way and that way, and when he saw there 
was no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid 
him in the sand.” Was this justifiable 
homicide? I think not, and I think Moses 
knew it was not ; else why did he look “ this 
way and that way”? “There is no need of 
this when a man is acting with and for God,” 
and with the full consciousnessof his approval. 
The heavenly counsel is to “let thine eyes 
look straight on, and thine eyelids look 
straight before thee.” This should charac- 
terize all our actions; it would have cha- 
racterized Moses had his conscience been 
perfectly clear. No doubt justice was utterly 
subverted in the land. Israel was refused 
all rights, and only some violent revolution 
could restore them. It would be absurd, 
therefore, to judge Moses’ act by the light of 
these settled times; yet this was ndt God’s 


* See “* Notes on Exodus.” 
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time ; this was not God’s way. There was 
in it more of human impetuosity than of 
divine impulse; as sometimes we see in a 
young convert running before he is sent. 
It was a brave thing to stand up for the 
oppressed. It is a braver thing and a better 
thing for a Christian a month old to go and 
stand up in the parks and speak unto: the 
people words of life. Let us accord to each 





the meed of courage. Crown them with 


crowns. Champions such as these are worthy. | 


But when all is done, let us acknowledge 
that it is not thus that God designs to lead 
slaves, or to lead souls, to liberty and truth. 


Had Moses prevailed now, it might have | 


appeared as if the work of emancipation were 
the work of man, as if nothing was required 
for it but strength and sinew, courage and 
skill. The prince, the conqueror, the scholar, 


might seem to have won the triumph ; but | 
‘God hath chosen the weak things of the | 
world to confound the things which are | 


mighty,” and thus Moses must learn to feel 


his weakness, that he may lay hold upon | 


|| strength. 


Yet let there be due acknowledgment in | 
| carious life, the sorrow, the solitude, the 
| sternness of the scenes through which he 


all such cases of the noble purpose that 
flames forth in such attempts. Young con- 


vert, passionately anxious to save souls, “ it | 


was good for thee that it was in thy heart.” 


Better, far better that it should burst forth in | 


such occasional mistakes than that the fire 


should never have been kindled ; but better | 


still will it be so to feed the flame that in 
God’s way and in God’s time it mav be ready 
to burn “ with inextinguishable blaze.” 

The heart of Moses was right with God, if 
his action was premature and presumptuous. 
He was weighing in his mind great thoughts, 


and, brave as any Brutus or Harmodius, | 
| One day—it was in the hot and sultry noon— 


struck a hasty blow for freedom. 
More worthy of such a cause, but not more 


successful, was his effort next day to play the | 


part of a peacemaker in the quarrels of his 
own clansmen ; and hard was it for him to 
feel that his efforts, instead of being appre- 
ciated as those of a patriot, were resented as 
those of a busybody. He had to learn the 
lesson all earnest workers must sooner or | 
later acquire, that work must be done for | 
God and not for man, for divine approval, | 
not human appreciation. He that looks for | 
applause and recognition and gratitude is | 
labouring from a wrong motive ; and where it | 


The great thing is to let neither failures nor 
rebuffs cool our love to God or quench our 
love to man. And surely there is encourage- 
ment here to lead us to hold on our way. 
That Moses, who leads the van of an army 
of heroes, and marches amongst the mightiest, 
began his career misjudged and misunder- 
stood, and had to thank his own mistakes 
for the misunderstanding. It would be too 
severe to say that by these mistakes he put 
back Israel’s deliverance for forty years, but 


| he certainly had to rue his rashness in exile 


and alarm. For the king was angry, as well 
he might be, at the death of a subject, and 
that by an alien’s hand; and Moses was afraid, 
as well Ae might be, at the consequences 
which such an act might entail. Yet his fear 
was not so great as his faith. Alarm at the 
wrath of Pharaoh urged him to fly. Con- 
fidence in the care of God sustained him in 
his flight. Thus we understand the per- 
plexing passage in Heb. xi., “ By faith he 
forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the 
king.” 

And now at length Moses would feel to 
the full the sacrifice he had made. The pre- 


passed, all so different from the busy thorough- 
fares of the City of the Sun or the rich 
meadow lands of the valley of the Nile, might 
well depress his soul and daunt his spirit. 
Yet he but trod the paths his fathers trod. 
They too had gone out not knowing whither 
they went. They too had been wanderers 
on the face of the earth. They too had 
sojourned in this very wilderness. Perchance 
Moses thought of this. Perchance it was a 
comfort to him, as it comforts us to feel our 
fellowship with the saints in our sufferings. 


he came upon a spot where the herbage 
spread a softer carpet, and the palm tree and 


| acanthus afforded grateful shade. The secret 


of its life, like the secret of holiness in a world 


| of sin, was the well which God had provided 
'—a well of salvation truly for the thirsty 


flocks. Thither that very moment they came, 
bleating, panting, weary, and with them the 
Bedouin shepherds and the women of Midian. 
The latter had little civility from the churls, 
and found it hard work and long waiting to 
water their flocks. Moses saw this, and 
the brave arm, mighty as any at Memphis, 


fails, he may faint: but he that looks up | scattered the shepherds, and helped, as it 


to God, and says, “‘ What wilt Zou have me | 
to do?” shall go upon his way with the | 
eternal sunshine in his heart, and the ever- 
lasting arms for his resting-place and reward. 





ever was ready to help, the oppressed. It 
is natural to find chivalry in Moses; we 
expect it; and natural to find courtesy in 
Midian; we find it*to this day. When, 
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therefore, it is added that the old sheik, 
Reuel, or Hobab, father of the shepherdesses, 
bade the stranger welcome and made him 
his guest, we are not surprised at all. But 
one thing does surprise us, that the Jew should 
have come to the Gentile for divine teaching ; 
that here in the wilderness Moses should 
find, not only a home, but a church, a resting- 
place for faith, a school for intellect, a guide 
for godliness. Yet so it seems to have been. 
That old patriarchal religion of which we 
think so little seems to have struck its roots 
deeper than men dream. Like some old city 
built of rude, unhewn stones, though a second 
city and a third has been erected on its site, 
its rough, strong masonry still stands buried 





beneath the rubble of later buildings; so 
here and there, amid alien creeds and abomi- 
nable idolatries, the Christian antiquary is re- | 
joiced to come upon indications that God left | 
not Himself without a witness, but in the| 
darkest day and the dreariest lands had some | 
seed left to do Him service. ‘ 

Here then, in the bosom of a pious family, | 
Moses found a home, the first true home he | 
had ever really had; and here (where more | 
fitly ?) he found a wife. Like Jacob, he was | 
his host’s herdsman ;. like Jacob, he loved | 
his host’s daughter. Their first meeting nd 
almost a reproduction of the meeting of Jacob | 
and Rachel at the well, as that recalls the | 
earlier meeting of Eliezer and Rebekah. | 
Here indeed we miss the startling elements | 
of the latter story, and the love at first sight 
found in the former. The soul of Moses 
was too much engrossed for that. Love of 
country was with him a passion “ passing the 
love of woman.” Yet none the less sincerely, 
if more slowly, were the souls of Moses and 
Zipporah drawn together. Happy he who 
in his wanderings falls upon godly families, 
who, a stranger and a sojourner, finds godly 
friends, and who there, and only there, seeks 
the companion of his life, and weds the pious 
daughter of a pious father. Better wait than 
wed otherwise. - Better wait, like Moses, if 
need be, till “ full forty years” than wed in 
Egypt, than marry in the world. Misery of 
miseries is the marriage of the saved and 
unsaved. Scripture teaches it ; experience 
confirms it ; and he that neglects their counsel 
prepares a rod for his own back. 

But Providence led Moses to Midian to 
find others than friend and wife and child. 
He led him there more fully to find his God. 
He brought “him into the wilderness to 
prove” him. He was his chief companion 
there. The very spot was sacred. It was 





holy ground, chosen and ordained as the 


Scene where in after times the loved child 
Israel should be led and instructed ; * where 
later still Elijah would go in solitary com- 
muning for forty days, “unto Horeb, the 
mount of God;” and where, even later yet, 
Paul would receive, not from man, neither 
by man, the elements of Christian truth with 
which he was to bless the world. In this 
same Arabia Moses was now a sojourner, and 
for the same ends. In these sublime soli- 
tudes, like another Jacob, like another David, 
more deeply tried than the one, more deeply 
taught than the other, he led his flock. Here 
too he found that the Lord was Ais shepherd. 
To this period Dr. Hamilton assigns the 
composition of Genesis, partly from original 
documents collected it might be in Goshen, 
partly from narratives communicated by 
Israelites or Midianites, but all compiled or 
composed under the direction of the Most 
High. To this period, with still greater pro- 
bability, we may attribute the “ Prayer of 
Moses the man of God,” + the earliest con- 
tribution to the Hebrew hymnal. He 
looked up at the awful peaks of Sinai and the 
chaos of rock and sand at their base, and 
said, ‘ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, from everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God.” He looked away, and 
thought of his people ground down in hard 
bondage, and cried, “‘ We are consumed by 
Thine anger ;” and again, “ All our days are 
passed away in Thy wrath ;” and again, 
** Return, O Lord, how long? and let it 
repent Thee concerning Thy servants ;” and 
again, ‘‘ Make us glad according to the days 
wherein Thou hast afflicted us, and the years 
wherein we have seen evil.” The psalm isa 
patriot’s psalm, the petitions are patriot’s 
petitions. Were not sorrow so frequent and 
sufferers so many, we should say it must have 
been written by Moses, and must have been 
written in Midian. But, Christian, hast thou 
no Midian, hast ¢4ow no oratory, and no 
sufferers for whom to pour out yowr soul unto 
God? As the world grows older, does it 
grow less weary or less wicked? Perhaps it 
does, yet is there reason enough and to spare 
why you should sigh and cry for the wicked- 
ness of men, and give God no rest day nor 
night, till He visit or redeem His people. 
Moses would not be Moses but for Midian, 
nor can you be Christ-like, nor the world 


be Christ's, without fervent and solitary | 


prayer. 
There were other oratories besides Midian, 
and other supplications besides “ The Prayer 


* Deut. xxxii. 10. Tt Psa. xc., title. 
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| covenant angel found the prophet, and called | the great Saviour : 
| him. 


sought the spot, there was no scent of burn- 
| ing ‘wood, no crackling, 
| of blazing 
| flame hovering in and over and through the | 
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of Moses the man of God.” Less articulate | servant heareth.” They fear fanaticism, 
orisons went up every morning from Pithom | though they ought to be ready, with Paul, to 
and Raamses.* “The children of Israel | be “fools for Christ’s sake.” They are 
sighed by reason of the bondage, and their | losers, their fellow-Christians are losers, their 
cry came up unto God.” God made as |fellow- creatures are losers, because they do 
though He did not hear them, and like many | not follow out to the full every manifestation 
a later suppliant they had to continue, their |of heaven, for “to him that hath shall be 
supplication and their sorrows seemingly \given ; ” «then. shall we know, if we follow 
neglected and forgot. But God never forgets, |on to know the Lord.” It was “when the 
never neglects. If He doth not answer the | | Lord saw that Moses turned aside to see that 
tears and cries at once, He putteth thy tears | He called unto him out of the midst of the 
into His bottle, and thy petitions into the | bush, and said, Moses, Moses.” 
golden vials full of odours, which are the | Then followed the first of the many 
prayers of the saints, “It is good that a man | | revelations vouchsafed unto the prophet in 
should both hope and quietly wait for the | these very mountains of Horeb,—the first, 
salvation of the Lord.”+ It is so in our | and all but the greatest. God proclaimed 
time ; it was so in the time of Jeremiah, when | Himself the Watcher of His children: “I 
the fortunes of Israel were at a low ebb; it | have seen, I have seen the affliction of My 
was so in the time of Moses, when, if pos- | people ;” and, tried believer, the same eye 
sible, they were lower still. While God |sees thine affliction. He proclaimed Him- 
seemed shutting His ear to the cries of the | self the Answerer of prayer: “I have heard 
captive exile in Egypt, He was preparing an | their cry;” and, Christian, the same ear 
answer to the cry, and sending it to Moses | hears thine. He proclaimed Himself the 
in Midian. compassionate Friend: “I know their sor- 
It was when he was in a lonely spot, and | rows ;” and, Christian, the same heart knows 
while he was in a lowly avocation, that the |and feels for thine. He proclaimed Himself 
“T will come down to 
The rocks and peaks of Horeb shut in deliver them ;” and, believer, the same hand 
the scene, the herbage supplied the flock | will deliver thee. He proclaimed Himself 
with scanty food, and the brushwood with | the faithful Promiser,repeating the oath made 
slight shelter, when lo! the heather of the |ages back “to bring them up out of that 
mountain or the acacia of the plain was land unto a good land and a large, unto a 
found to be on fire. The brushwood was |land flowing with milk and honey :” even 
aglow with flame, and yet, as the shepherd so, child of God, the God of the promises 
will keep His word with thee, —“ It is your 
no sign of the effects | Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
None, only the lambent | dom.” 
And here we close this chapter. As we do 
“seneh.” “ The bush,” like Israel in Egypt's 'so there comes up before us a very different 
iron furnace, “burned with fire, and was not | scene, though enacted not far from this spot. 
consumed.” A venerable man has gathered about him for 
“And Moses said, I will now turn aside |the last time the leaders of the tribes he 
and see this great sight.” So later shep-| governed. He blesses them each, blesses 
herds in another land, when they saw another | them all; and the choicest blessing for the 
light, exclaimed, “ Let us now go even unto | choicest clan is for “the good will of Him 
Bethlehem ; and they went and saw Jesus. | /that dwelt in the bush.” Such was Moses’ 
And Moses went and met Jehovah. if the | blessing of the tribe of Joseph, showing that 
shepherds of Bethlehem had not gone, if | he never forgot this scene, but cherished its 
the shepherd of Horeb had not turned aside, | memory to his dying day. 
what a sight, what a Saviour they would have | And no wonder. It was a second conver- 
missed! But hardly greater, hardly more | 'sion to him, or rather, a call and consecration 
gracious than we miss when we put away | |to his life-work. Two-thirds of his life were 


” 


fire. 


” 





from us intimations of the divine mercy, when 
we “quench the Spirit and despise prophesy- 
ings,” which God in compassion sends us. 
Men shut their ears when God begins to deal 
faithfully with their hearts, when they ought 
to say with Samuel, “ Speak, Lord; for Thy 
* Exod. 11; ii. 23. t+ Lam. iii. 26. 





gone, he was eighty years of age, and he had 
done nothing. But life was still left, and 
energy and power. Were all to be still 
abused, still diverted from their great end? 
They might have been, would have been, but 
for “the good will of Him that dwelt in the 
bush.” But from that day Moses was a 
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changed man, almost as changed as he had | surrender of self, to more endeared relations 
been forty years before. The first influx of) with your Saviour, to more earnest, self- 
grace had weaned him from the world, the! forgetting devotedness to Him ? Some Chris- 
second gave him to be a worker for the| tians have; have you? Some, half-hearted, 


Church. It is hard to say which change was| inconsistent, of little use up to middle age 


the more momentous. 

My brethren, have you experienced this 
call, consecration, second conversion ? I) 
care little about the name ; substitute any | 
you please. But I care much about the! 
reality ; for it isa reality none the less, blessed, | 
because it israre. Jesus first called Andrew, | 
Peter, and John to be His disciples, and He) 
has in mercy done the same for you. But| 
afterwards, as with Moses, so with them, He! 
called them to be His apostles. Have you! 
had, have you heard anything analogous to| 
this second call—a call to more complete | 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN 


have suddenly developed a power and mani- 
fested a consecration for which we gave them 
no credit. Why should not you? It only 
requires one thing, “singleness of heart,” 
simplicity of aim, putting the reins in Christ’s 
hand, and saying, “There, I have been my 
own master too much and too long, and to 
my own undoing ; but now I want to resign 
the charge, Lord Jesus, into Thy hands, to 
do, to say, to be as much or as little as Thou 
wishest. ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?’ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
be?” J. B. FIGGIS, B.A. 


SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 


NORWAY. 


Part SECOND. 


In the morning we were summoned in good | 
time, and were in the train for Stockholm at | 
ten minutes past five. This was a branch | 
of the main line from Gothenburg to the| 
capital, and we reached the main line about | 
eight. Though we knew nothing of Swedish, | 
we found no difficulty at the stations, for the | 
officials seemed everywhere to vie with one 
another in showing civility to strangers. 

For the first three hours of our journey | 
we made a trial, for the first and last time, 
of the third class. The carriages were clean 
enough, but very rough and rude. Only the | 
very poorest of the natives frequent them, | 
and no attempt is made to render them even | 


decently comfortable. Besides, if you wished|in France and some other countries. 


berries, cream, vecherché biscuit and cake, 
all beautifully served; quantities of plates, 
knives and forks, and spoons ; then a number 
of small tables ranged down the sides of the 
room, at which the passengers, after helping 
themselves from the centre table to the suc- 
cessive courses, sat quietly and deliberately 
and partook of the bountiful fare. And 
when at last the bell rang, we all passed out 
to the train, paying a sum rather less than 
eighteen-pence of English money. Nowhere 
(except perhaps in Russia) have I ever seen 
as thoroughly efficient a management of such 
things as in Sweden; and no fussiness or 
excess of regulation annoys the traveller, as 
We 


to indulge an economical fit, you would miss| were struck also with the extreme neatness 


your‘aim in using them, for you are detained | 
very much longer on the road, no third class | 
being attached, as now in England, to the | 
fast trains. The second class, however, are 
remarkably well provided—equal to our 
English first class in most cases. The fares are 
very low, and at intervals of some four or five 
hours a capital meal is prepared, with twenty 
or five-and-twenty minutes to partake of it, 
and a fabulously small charge at the end. At 
one place to-day, for instance, in a beautiful 
chélet-looking building, we found a long 
table set out in the centre, with a snow-white 
tablecloth, and loaded with soups, stewed 
and roast meat, fowls, puddings, tarts, straw- 





and tidiness of the stations all along the line, 
resembling in style the best of the Swiss 
stations, with the addition of a nicely kept 
flower parterre and small garden. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
scenery all along the line, especially as we 
approached Stockholm. A succession of 





charming lakes regaled the eye on every | 


side. It had none of the massive grandeur 
of Switzerland, and there was an almost total 
absence of mountain ranges ; but there was 
a quiet stillness and a rustic simplicity which 
was quite delightful. The builder of the 
railway must have had an eye for the pictu- 
resque. Nothing could be more romantic 
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than its passage out of a tunnel, dug in the| 
mountain, into the capital over an airy iron 
bridge spanning an arm of the Malar Lake, 
and leading to the island which bears the 





RUSSIA, AND NORWAY. 


be greeted by anoiiier English tongue. It 
was an Englishman who had lived some forty 
or fifty years in Stockholm, and whom in a 
jien minutes I discovered to be the brother- 
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royal castle and forms the kernel of the city. | in-law of a most estimable Christian brother 


It was an exquisite summer evening, and the | in England. 


busy scene of city life, spread over the several | 


We at once felt as if no longer 
strangers in the city, our hearts responded to 


islands, and nearly all visible at one moment, | each ‘other, and by and by we sallied forth, 


formed a coup devil which, in its contrast | 


| under the guidance of our new friend, to see 


with the rural repose left behind us, seemed | the town 


like the creation of an enchanter’s magic 
wand. 

At the station we had no trouble 
passports orexamination of luggage. Happily, 
our baggage had been packed into such con- 
venient dimensions that we could carry it all 
in our hands, and on more than one occasion 
our foresight in this matter had rendered us 
yeoman’s service in avoiding detention and 
annoyance. But here in Sweden a wise and 
popular administration required no weak ex- 
pedients suggested bya Chinese-wall jealousy, 
and no questions were asked of any kind from 
the hour of our arrival till the moment of our 
departure. We had been recommended to 
the Hoétel Rydberg ; and, finding an omnibus 
for it in waiting, we drove direct to it, and 
reached it in a few minutes. 

It is an immense establishment, situated 
in the very centre of the town, and looking 
down upon the palace and all the other 
handsome buildings. In the hall we were 

saluted by a very imposing individual with a 
long white beard, who mi cht have passed for 
a general, ora colonel at the least. It was no 
other than “ mine host,” M. Rydberg. . Slate 
and pencil in hand, he quietly and unassum- 

ngly assigned us in a few moments our 
ay yartments, which we found exceedingly com- 
fortable (the whole appointments reminding 
me of the Grand Hotel in Paris), and were 
glad to take possession of after our thirteen 
hours’ travel. 

After a rest, we found our way to the 
salle-a-manger—a magnificent hall, dotted 
all over with small tables to accommodate 
four or five persons, there being no public 
table or table a’hote. Waving dined on the 
route, we had tea and bread and butter, which 
was paid for at the time (as at the Paris 
Grand Hotel), and which, though served 
in first-rate style, cost only ninepence each, 
Everything was provided by carte at an 
equally moderate charge, though in the wine 
list I noticed Lafitte’s ‘claret was set down at 
125 francs a bottle. 

Tea over, I went to the café in search of 
the Zimes, which I had not seen for about a 
week. On calling for it, I was surprised to 


a 





with | 


(fully French society. 


It was too late to enter any buildings, but 
we very soon got a good idea of the general 
features of the place. The Lake Malar, 
which, at a distance of thirty-six miles (or, 
as the crow flies, twenty-four), discharges its 
waters into the Baltic, forms by its numerous 
windings nine little islands, on which the 
city is chiefly built. These various channels 
——some as narrow as a river, others resembling 
lakes, and separated by every variety of 
ground, low and elevated, rocky and meadow 
—give to the town an aspect of singular 
picturesqueness, more resembling Edinburgh 
(especially if what is still called the North 
Loch there were filled, as it once was, with 
water) than any other city I have seen. The 
wide spaces thus dividing the different parts 
of the town set out to great advantage the 
many palatial buildings with which it abounds. 
The castle, the hall of knights, the old church 
of Riddarholmen, the museum, together with 
the handsome streets and bridges, and the 
heights in the environs studded with beautiful 
villas and mansions,—all were visible at once, 
and yet were not crowded in the panorama. 

We were surprised to learn how very dear 
house-rent was ; two little square houses lately 
built near one of the legislative chambers, 
and with no ground attached, were pointed 
out to us as let for #350 each ; and a row 
of large buildings, divided (like Victoria 
Street at Westminster) into separate flats, 
and inhabited by nobles and ambassadors, 
brought similar rents. 

The people were strolling about in the 
cool of the evening with an air of refinement 
and culture such as one rarely witnesses, and 
yet without the frivolity which taints so pain- 
The king, lately de- 
ceased, was often to be seen, we were told, 
quietly mingling with the citizens in the 
promenade, accompanied by a single azde-de- 
camp. 

“arly the next morning, about seven 
o’clock, we drove in a two-horse carriage to 
a well-known height overlooking the city, 
and commanding a full view of the exquisite 
panorama. ‘The weather was delightful, and 

lingered over the scene with an ever- 
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increasing admiration. On our way back 
we passed a curious market, composed of a 
number of boats laden with vegetables, butter, 
cheese, and other like articles. We also 
called at the shipping office on the quay to 
secure a cabin on board the steamer for 
St. Petersburg, for which the fare was about 
45 each, exclusive of provisions. At the 
same time I was required to deliver up our 
passports for the Russian authorities to in- 
spect on the voyage, and to be returned on 
our arrival at St. Petersburg. 

We breakfasted very pleasantly at our 
hotel, and set out to see the “lions,” accord- 
ing to the programme which our kind friend 
had sketched out for us the previous night. 

We first visited the “‘ National Exposition.” 
Though on a comparatively limited scale, it 
contained a vast variety of the natural and | 
manufactured products of the country. Here, 





| as in other spheres of the national enterprise | 


and energy, it was easy to see that the | 
Swedish mind is thoroughly awake, and that | 
the people both in town and country are | 
fairly started in the great race of modern | 
civilization. 

Another place we visited was the Upper | 
Chamber of the Parliament—formerly the | 
Hall of the Knights. The Houses were not | 
sitting, and we were obliged to content our- 
selves with an inspection of the buildings. 


These are externally very handsome erec- | 


| tions ; internally they are very plain, espe- 


cially the Upper House. It is no longer 
hereditary, but a senate elected by the people. 


Formerly the Parliament consisted of four | 


orders—nobles, clergy, burghers, and pea- 


sants; but the machine was so cumbersome | 
that legislation often came to a dead lock. | 


Now there are two Chambers, both of them 
representative ; and the political Government 


is eminently favourable to the development | 
of the national genius, and indeed is itself a | 


product of its renovated energies. In this 
senate-house I observed, as a kind of con- 


cloths. Some guests were sitting outside, 
though the greater part chose the room. The 
people were of various grades, many of them 
grave, elderly persons, but not a trace of the 
roué class who frequent public gardens in 
London. We dined @ /a carte, on beautiful 
salmon, ices, and every imaginable delicacy, 
and at about half the price one would be 
charged in an English hotel for indifferently 
cooked “fish and chops.” 

We were rather amused with one of the 
waiters who was assigned to us as thoroughly 
at home in English. Not being sure of the 
wholesomeness of the water which one meets 
with in strange places, we had asked for a 
bottle of “ginger beer.” The name seemed 
new and somewhat perplexing ; a consulta- 
tion was held with some other wiseacres ; 
and after a while our attendant produced 


|in triumph a large decanter of “Geneva 


spirits.” A rather significant look accom- 
panied the presentation of it, as if this 
Englishman and this English lady must be 
very venturesome people to order such a for- 
midable supply of alcohol. With difficulty we 
satisfied him that he had mistaken our order, 
and at length we were regaled with iced 
lemonade. 

After dinner we enjoyed a delightful drive 
in one of the royal parks which was near at 
hand—a beautiful retreat for the citizens, 
with innumerable shaded walks and drives. 
Many people were there, and groups of happy 
children, all orderly and well mannered ; no 
police, no caution-boards, everything every- 
where betokening an educated and _law- 
abiding population. 

We returned to the gardens, and at the 
gate we were interested to observe the looks 
of a little crowd of people, mostly grown up, 
gathered in front of our old friend “ Punch 
and Judy.” With intense concentration of 
gaze they watched the successive scenes of 


the tragedy, which struck us as rather dull 


necting link with the past, a number of | 
portraits of Swedish notabilities. The statutes | 


and other legislative documents were col- 
lected into a kind of library, which was not, 
however, very well arranged or preserved. 
One day, at two o’clock, we set out in one 
of the tiny boat-steamers which are constantly 
plying in all directions, on our way to a 
public garden, where all travellers make a 
point of dining at least once. After a very 


| pleasant sail of about fifteen minutes and a | 
| few minutes’ walk, we found ourselves seated | 
| in a large pavilion filled with little tables, | 
covered, as at the Rydberg, with snow-white | 


and monotonous in contrast with the more 
highly spiced entertainment which delights 
Londoners and Parisians under that house- 
hold name. The doctor scene and the scene 
with the officer of justice seemed particularly 
| tedious and /ris¢e,; but the audience looked 
and listened with untiring interest, and we 
| left them as intent as we had found them. 
| I was now about seven o'clock, and in the 
| gardens a vast number of citizens had assem- 
bled and were enjoying their cups of coffee 
or their ices, whilst a large band discoursed 
some very fair music. All classes were there, 
and many families of sedate citizens appeared 
to have come to spend the evening. We were 
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pleased once again to observe the extreme 
moderation of all—no undue excitement, no 
excess of any kind, but a small outlay, not 
averaging perhaps more than a few pence, 
contenting the different visitors. 





| 


anticipated from a community which can 
boast of such institutions as the Royal 
Societies of Science and of Literature, which 
have respectively cultivated, with so eminent 


There was | success, natural philosophy in its various 


no crowding or jostling, everybody was quiet | branches, and history and general literature. 


and at ease. 
As we were sitting in front of one of the 
pavilions, about eight o’clock, a large party 


appeared in an arcade or gallery opening | 
It was a marriage | 


from the upper floor. 
gathering ; they had been dining in the 
pavilion, and now they came out, in the quiet- 
est way, in full view of the people down 


The museum is situated on a large open 
space with the beautiful water in front, and 


| meets the eye at almost every point. 


below, to enjoy the fresh air in the delightful | 


evening. The ladies and gentlemen were in 
full evening dress. The bride was there, and 
the bridegroom, and, as the parting came, 
many and long and tender were the adieux 
of the various relatives. There were several 
officers in uniform, and some civilians with 
stars. The whole tone of the party struck 
us as refined and distingué; and if we could 
have imagined ourselves located at the 
moment in England, we should not have 
known they were not all English, so very 
homelike were their features and general 
bearing. 

About nine we left the gardens, the com- 
pany still all there. We had obtained a 
very pleasant glimpse into Swedish manners 
and habits. A brief run in the tiny steamer 
brought us back to our hotel. 

Another time we made a round of thestreets 
and shops. These latter always interest me in 
foreign towns. I was struck with the low 
price marked on watches in the windows. 
Various other articles of merchandise seemed 
equally cheap. Soft goods appeared high, 
many of them being evidently importations 
from England. The shops were of a high 
class, and betokened a well-to-do bour- 
geoisie. 

The quay presented a busy scene ; many 
vessels were loading and unloading. ‘The 
Swedish sailors are a hardy race, and are 
first-rate seamen. Iron and timber seemed 
to be the principal exports. Scarcely any 
European country is without a trade in 
these articles from Sweden. In return, the 
merchants import cotton goods, silks, sugar, 
wine, tallow, skins, and other such like 
articles. Along the quay, likewise, there 
were ranged a goodly array of passenger 
steamers. 

One of the handsomest buildings in Stock- 
holm is the National Museum. We were 
much interested with its collections and their 
arrangement, though only what might be 


Some pleasant hours were devoted to the 
Royal Palace. It may be said to form a 
kind of back-bone of the city. Architecturally 
it is extremely well-proportioned and chaste. 
It is an immense square with a capacious 
courtyard in the centre. Its site is most 
happily chosen, occupying an elevated plateau 
in the heart of the city, and enfiladed on two 
sides by a beautiful garden. From all sides, 
especially from the north, the town is seen 
lying below in its exquisitely varied pano- 
rama of hilly streets, rocky islands, imposing 
spires, bright red cottages, shining waters, 
broad level bridges, ample squares—one of 
the principal of them adorned with a graceful 
statue of the great Swedish king, Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

It was no easy task to pass through the 
multitudinous apartments ; every room was 
open, even the private retreats of the king, 
and of his mother and other members of the 
royal family. Some of these were very simple 
in their furnishings, but the state-rooms pre- 
sented a sumptuousness and grandeur which 
one should scarcely have looked for in the 
seat of so comparatively insignificant a mo- 
narchy. Four of them were fitted out for 
ceremonies of the four Swedish orders of 
knighthood, each hung with gorgeous tapestry 
wrought with the emblems of the order. The 
paintings and sculptures embraced some very 
choice examples both of ancient and modern 
masters. One room was furnished solely with 
costly vases and other objects, presented in 
part by Napoleon III. and in part by his 
uncle, in compliment to King Bernadotte. 
Several pictures on the walls in different 
parts of the palace were productions of the 
king’s own brush. One of the sculptures by a 
native artist attracted our special admiration ; 
it was a middle-sized female figure, in a 
peasant’s attire, with one hand lifted to the 
brow, and casting its shadow in a very 
wonderful way over the face. 

From the castle we passed to another of 
Stockholm’s chief notabilities—the Royal 
Mausoleum, or Riddarholmen Church. The 
“church” has long ceased to be used as a 
place of worship, and now opens its doors 
only to receive the remains of the Swedish 
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monarchs and their families. It is a grand 
spectacle which meets the eye as you enter, 
and no Swedish heart can but be thrilled by 
the stirring memories which it awakens. The 
royal coffins are little tarnished by time; 
they are most of them in cave-like recesses 
under the level of the floor, with tiny lights 
reflecting the brilliant colours. The church 
is hung all round with banners and flags, 
many of them much worn. Emblazoned on 
the walls are the names of Sweden’s grandest 
heroes, not a few of them graven in European 
history. In one chapel—the Carolian—is a 
sarcophagus of black marble, half concealed 
beneath a lion’s skin in bronze, and bearing 
the name “Carolus XII.” The central at- 
traction of all is the Gustavian chapel, en- 
shrining the great Gustavus Adolphus. All 
round are the trophies won by him during 
the Thirty Years’ War—a display surpassing 
in splendour that of the Chapel of the 
Invalides in Paris ; and last, not least, is 
the royal epitaph, “In angustiis intravit ; 
Pietatem amavit ; Hostes prostravit ; Reg- 
num dilatavit ; Succes exaltavit ; Oppressos 
liberavit ; Moriens triumphavit.” 

Three months had scarcely passed from 


the day that we gazed on all this grandeur | 


of the palatial residence of the living, and on 
these ghastly memorials of the dead, when 
there was borne into the Riddarholmen, amid 
the tears of a nation of mourners, the corpse 
of the castle’s royal master. He had gone 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, by the advice of his 
physicians, to try the waters ; but, finding no 
relief, he quitted it in haste for home, that 
he might die on his loved Swedish soil. He 
had reached Malmoe after a very rough 
passage, when he was overtaken by exhaus- 
tion, and died. It was in his forty-sixth 
year, and after a reign which had secured 
for his country a constitutional order and 
liberty of which any kingdom might well be 
proud. 

Late one evening we embarked on board 
the Count Berg, which was to sail the next 
morning, at two o’clock, for St. Petersburg. 
Not often have I visited a country which 
left so many pleasant memories as Sweden. 

It was a delightful sunrise in July as we 
began to thread our way from Stockholm 
through the varied inlets and islets towards 
the open sea leading to the Gulf of Fin- 
land. 

The previous night we had established 
ourselves in a very agreeable deck-cabin on 
board the Count Lerg ; and after some 
pleasant talk with sundry fellow-passengers, 
we had lain down for an hour or two, deter- 








mined not to miss the scenery through which 
we were to pass during the first few hours o 
our voyage. 

We rose at two, and nothing could exceed 
the invigorating joyousness of those early 
pacings of the deck. As we passed one reach 
after another of the lake-like river, I was 
reminded again and again of the Lake of 
Lucerne in certain of its beautiful reaches. 
As the morning advanced we wended our 
course through an apparently interminable 
archipelago of tiny islands, most of them 
covered with trees some ten or twelve feet 
high, and often approached by the ship so 
very near as to be almost touching the 
rock. 

A countless series of landmarks, some of 
them placed on single blocks of stone rising 
above the water, indicated the seaway; and 
it was easily seen why it was that the steamer 
never sailed except in broad daylight. It 
was a pond-like sea, and all the passengers, 
undisturbed by any vestige of the mad de mer, 
entered with zest into the pleasures of a scene 
which was quite new to most of us. 
“Strange,” one and another involuntarily 


iremarked, “that so few English travellers 


should seem to be aware that beauties so 
fresh and so exquisite are within so easy 
reach,” 

We had three days’ sail before us, to be 
relieved each afternoon and evening by a 
land visit to a succession of ports in Finland. 
We breakfasted at eight, dined at two, and 
had tea usually on shore. ‘The fare was re- 
markably good, and the charge very reason- 
able ; the attendants were extremely obliging, 
and all the arrangements excellent. It was 
a Swedish boat, and the captain a very 
intelligent, gentlemanly man. 

The reader must now be introduced to the 
four Englishmen on board, who, like ourselves, 
were on their way to Russia. 

One was a youth of some nineteen summers, 
who, like another Madame Pfeiffer, was going 
“round the globe.” He had already been 
for a fortnight at St. Petersburg, and had 
been back to Sweden before proceeding 
further on his route. He gave us the benefit 
of his experience in the Russian capital; and, 
though soyouthful, he had already derived from 
travel no little sharpening of his mother-wit. 
I have often noticed the educating power of 
travel. A young American whom I after- 
wards met on this trip in company with his 
father and mother, was only some fifteen or 
sixteen, and it was really remarkable how 
manly and intelligent he had become. The 
Englishman had before him a couple of years 










































































of travel,—first through Russia to Constanti- 
nople, where he was to be joined by an elder 
Mentor; then to India and China; and 
ultimately home by America. Poor young 
fellow, he hadnot much religion, beyonda kind 
of traditional respect for its outward forms, 
inherited from his Scottish parents. I had 
sundry quiet talks with him about his per- 
sonal prospects for eternity ; he listened with 
interest, but the longer I live the more 
helpless I find myself in my efforts to 
fix the thoughtful intentness of a sinner’s 
heart. One can only shoot the arrow at a 
venture, and leave it with the divine Marks- 
man to penetrate the “ joint in the armour.” 

Twoothers of our English fellow-passengers 
were also young men,—one of them on his 
way to Peterhoff to visit an aunt long resident 
there ; the other on an errand of business, 
and a very shrewd, clever Londoner. 

The former was about one-and-twenty, and 
an average sample of the not very satisfactory | 
material produced by our public schools and | 
universities—the mind not very compact, the | 
morals somewhat ill-fastened, the religious | 
ideas hazy and dim. He was easily led, [| 
should imagine; and his future would depend | 
very much on the guidance into which he 
might fall. Surely it is not very creditable 
to our system of school and college training 
that such products should be so very com- 
mon. 

The latter might be thirty or a little more. 
He was grave and well informed, and with all 
his conclusions thoroughly matured and fixed. 
He was evidently deeply tainted with the 
scepticism of the Colenso and Darwin type. 
We had an occasional /ée-d-déte together. 
Alluding one day to the fact that the Lord 
Jesus appealed again and again to some of 
the least probable incidents in the Old 
Testament history—such as the formation of 
woman out of man, the utter sweeping away 
of the earth’s population by the flood, the 
overthrow of Sodom, the presence of God in| 
the burning bush, the forty years’ feeding of 
the people with manna, the widow of Sarepta’s 
unexhausted barrel of meal and cruse of oil, 
the cure of Naaman’s leprosy by seven ablu- 
tions, the three days’ sojourn of Jonah in the 
fish’s belly—I put it to him how very serious 
an alternative the denial or the faintest doubt 
of the truth of these incidents presented to 
the modern sceptic : either these things, thus | 
stamped with the express sanction of Christ, | 
were undoubtedly and literally true, or the 
Lord Jesus was Himself deceived or deceived 
the men of His’ day. My friend detected at 
once the point of the argument, and did not 
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controvert it ; but I doubt if it moved him 
from his stronghold, which, after all, is not 
so much in the head as in the heart. Mere 
argument tells but feebly on men; it is sin 
brought home to the conscience which 
wounds. 

As we sailed pleasantly along towards Abo, 
we found the hours beguiled most surprisingly 
by very delightful converse with a man whom 
I had not seen for five-and-twenty years. 

The previous night I had spoken a good 
deal to him in the dusk of evening, accosting 
him simply as a stranger-traveller. Often, 
often I had listened with entranced interest 
to this “ prince of missionaries” (as he was 
not unfitly styled), as vast assemblies hung 
upon his lips in his thrilling appeals on 
behalf of the perishing millions of India; I 
had welcomed him under my own roof, and 
enjoyed most pleasant fellowship. At that 
time he was in all the fire and energy of 
earlier middle age, with not a white hair upon 
his head, or a hair of any kind upon his face. 
Now he had a white flowing beard, and so 
entirely was his whole contour changed that I 
had not the slightest idea I was addressing one 
with whose features and voice I had been so 
familiar in other days. 

Somehow, the night before, we had been led 
into some very earnest colloquy about Scot- 
land and its Free Church, and I had shown 
a rather minute acquaintance with scenes in 
which both of us had borne a personal part. 
He concluded, from my dress, and some hints 
in the course of conversation, that I was a 
clergyman of the English Church; and he 
seemed surprised that I should be so very 
familiar with all the details of the great con- 
flict which had issued in the “ disruption ” of 
the Scotch Establishment. 

The next morning we were pacing the deck 
together, when, alluding to some observations 
he had made the previous night about his 
sojourn in India, I happened to say,—‘I 
dare say you must have seen Dr. Duff in 
Calcutta?” 

“You see before you,” was his modest but 
startling reply, “all that remains of him.” 

“ What,” I rejoined, “Dr. Duff! Is it 
possible ? Well, I never was more surprised 
in my life.” 

“ After our conversation last night,” he 
went on to add, “I resolved to tell you, the 
first thing in the morning, who I was, that 
we might not any longer be sailing under 
strange colours. And, oddly enough, it has 
come out in this way.” 

On my communicating my own name in 
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my house, and many old scenes were re- 
hearsed and much happy fellowship enjoyed. 
Like St. Paul at Appii Forum, I thanked 
God for the consolation. It seemed like a 
little oasis suddenly relieving the arid waste 
of a spiritual wilderness. I scarcely ever 
before realized so intensely the joy 
of “the communion of saints.” Do not 
these yearnings (I more than once asked 
myself in these days), satisfied occasionally 
for a brief moment, and then scarcely tasted 
till they are again broken off, seem to neces- 
sitate another scene, where the longings which 
God has implanted in the “ new heart” shall 
find an unbroken accomplishment ? 

About five in the afternoon we arrived at 
the seaport town of Abo, lying at a point 
where the Gulf of Finland towards the east, 
and the Gulf of Bothnia towards the north, 
seem to hold a disputed supremacy. Some 
cargo and passengers were to be landed, and 
some more. to be taken on board ; and we 
were left to our own devices till two o’clock in 
the morning, when the vessel was again to 
sail. 

For the first time I was on Finnish soil. 
In Stockholm, in the centre of one of its 
handsome squares, we had observed a statue 
of one of Sweden’s most famous kings, with 
the right hand pointing defiantly towards 
Russia, to intimate the grudge which Sweden 
owes the Muscovite for despoiling her of her 
cherished province. After a chequered suc- 
cession of defeats and victories, Finland was 
finally made over to the Czar in 1809. And 
ever since it has been governed by Russia 
with a gentle and really paternal rule. Its 
population is not much more than half that 
of Scotland, scattered over a much less fertile 
soil. The Fins are a hardy, thrifty, independ- 
ent race, and have preserved their political 
and religious liberties with a determined 
courage in the face of great discouragements. 
They pay scarcely any taxes, beyond the 
very moderate expenditure for their own 
internal administration; and even these 
are not levied without the previous consent 
of the people in their ancient parliament. 
They are Lutherans almost to aman, having 
joined with Sweden in embracing Protest- 
antism when they were still under her 
political sway. 

Abo is the ancient capital, with a popula- 
tion of some twelve or fourteen thousand. 
It is approached by a considerable river, 
which at the upper part of the town is spanned 
by a handsome and quite level stone bridge, 
the spacious quay being situate immediately 
below. As we had sailed up, we passed on 














the left two spacious buildings—the hospital 
and the national prison, which we visited 
on our return, and shall therefore afterwards 
describe. The town itself was not particularly 
attractive-looking ; but it had the charm of 
perfect novelty, and our English party lost 
no time in proceeding to explore its untried 
wonders. 

Our first adventure on landing was to 
make acquaintance with the most hideous of 
all possible shandredans—the Russian 
drosky. It is a vehicle with a very narrow 
seat in front for the driver, and a not very 
much wider seat behind for the “fare.” Two 
may contrive to hang on to it by dint of 
a desperate effort to hold fast by the driver’s 
girdle. The Jehu is arrayed in an extra- 
ordinary-looking long pelisse, of a blue 
coarse cotton, reaching to his feet, and 
fastened at the waist by the aforesaid girdle ; 
and the grotesque figure is surmounted by a 
comically shaped dark hat, the cone inverted 
so as to make the article greatly wider at the 
top, and the brim turned sharply upwards. 
Our only possible mode of communication 
with this notable charioteer was the English- 
man’s first and last resort—native money in 
one hand to denote the amount of the fare, 
and a sign with the other to indicate our 
destination ; and the universal language was 
easily understood. We were all quickly 
seated, and formed a little cavalcade through 
the long, straight, wide streets, to the wonder- 
ment of the citizens. The vehicle is euphe- 
mistically said to have springs; but it is a mere 
barefaced ruse; anything more horrible than 
its rumbling, shaking motion, as it rushes 
along the rough pavement, it would be 
difficult to conceive. The only compensating 
feature is the extremely low charge, and the 
not less extreme docility of the driver, who 
gives you the impression that he has just 
been caught in the wilds and transferred to 
this earliest effort of an incipient civilization. 

The drosky is an institution of the Russian 
empire, clinging to the traveller as obsti- 
nately as the redoubtable donkey of Alexan- 
dria and Cairo. 

In a few minutes we found ourselves at the 
door of a huge church, occupying a most 
commanding site at the head of the town. 
Like most of the other temples of the 
Lutheran rite, it was plain even to baldness, 
both in external architecture and in the 
interior furnishings. We were shown by one 
of the attendants some curious tombs, with 
romantic tales attached to certain of them, 
In a strange receptacle in the pavement ofa 
side chapel there were time-worn skeletons— 
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one of them a child enclosed in a wooden | transferred to Helsingfors, the present capital 
box, open at the top. The cave-looking | of Finland. We saw notraces of ruins about 
aperture where those skeletons lay was ina| the town; a few streets, with very ample 
condition of utter neglect—a mere ruin, | spaces between, had taken the place of the 
though under the same roof as the part of the | former buildings ; there was still, we found 
church used statedly for worship. There | on inquiry, a good deal of trade in sugar, 
was no altar in the church, nor any sub-| tobacco, and sailcloth; but the general 
stitute for one; but a table, we were told, is| aspect of the people was indicative of 
introduced at the time of the celebration of | straitened means and a depressed general 
the holy communion. The navewas filled with | condition. Politically, notwithstanding the 
capacious box-like pews, the whole thing | Russian master’s efforts to ease the burden, 
reminding one of some of our largest pro-| we gathered that the yoke sat uneasily. The 
vincial Anglican churches as they existed | feeling of national independence is obli- 
half a century since. ‘There is a huge organ | terated, and the fine healthy tone of the 
noted for its fine tones ; but the organist was | Swedish monarchy no longer stimulates ani- 
away at St. Petersburg, with the key in his/ mated endeavour. As to their religious 
pocket. One ofthe young men of our party | state, we had little opportunity of gauging it; 
was very anxious to try his hand upon it; | though we could not avoid the impression 
but, there being no duplicate key, we were | that, in escaping the superstition of the Greek 
obliged to forego that pleasure. and Roman rites, they had sunk into the 
In front of the church was a rather hand- | scarcely less baneful plight ot an apathetic 
some square, planted with trees, which formed | indifferentism. 
an agreeable shade, and adorned in the| After we had seen all that was worth 
centre with a well-executed statue in granite, | seeing in the town, our party separated—the 
commemorative of a distinguished savan¢| three young men to make a raid into the 
whom Abo claimed as one of her citizens. | country, from which they returned on board 
Away to the left, on a lofty rising ground, was a | late at night, pleased with some public gar- 
building which once had been an observatory, | dens they had visited; our missionary friend 
but was now transformed into a naval | to seek for tea in an hotel; and we two took 
academy. We sat in the grounds enjoying | refuge in a sort of casino near the ship. 
the delightful evening, and ruminating on | Neither tea nor coffee seemed to be much 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune which | in request anywhere ; the favourite beverage 
overtake towns and states in the course of| was spirits: though the weather was very 
ages. Abo was in former times the seat of | warm, no such thing asices was to be found : 
an important university, established in the | with ‘difficulty we unearthed some small 





| seventeenth century by the successive efforts | biscuits from their hiding-place, and got a 


of Gustavus Adolphus and Queen Christina | little coffee served in tumblers; and ulti- 
of Sweden. But since a terrible conflagration | mately, about ten o’clock, we went back.to 
in 1827 destroyed nearly eight hundred | the Count Berg to sleep, to be ready for the 
houses, and also the university buildings with | new scenes on ‘the early morrow. 

all its books and collections, it has been 
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THE SICK 


TuE sick nurse! What a multitude of asso- 
ciations does the name call up !— visions 
of sickness and disease in an infinite number 
of shapes—visions of nursing in all the varie- 
ties of that many-sided occupation. What 
significant glimpses it gives us of brutal 
violence and womanly tenderness—of gross 
vices and heroic yirtues—of fiendish passions 
and angelic ministrations! Into what a close 
and eloquent juxtaposition it brings human 
weakness and human strength, man’s little- 
ness and man’s greatness! Of this the 
incident that I am about to relate furnishes 
one of the most striking examples that have 
ever come under my observation. 

But first I must premise that sick nurses 
are not now what once they were. Only a 
few years ago it was thought that any woman 
who had gained some slight knowledge of 
nursing in tending her own children was 
good enough to be a sick nurse. Her 
acquaintance with the subject might be of 
the scantiest and most imperfect kind, her 
education might have been w7/, her character 
and habits might have been such as it would 
be dangerous to investigate, she might have 
found it impossible to obtain a livelihood in 
any other way, and yet she was accounted 
good enough fora sick nurse! I have known 
the entire supervision of twowards,accommo- 
dating five-and-twenty patients, entrusted to 
a woman who could neither read nor write ! 
And why, some one may ask, should it not 
be so? Does nursing consist in anything 
more than shaking up pillows, applying poul- 
tices, and giving a table-spoonful of physic 
every four hours? Yes, reader, it consists 





in much more than this—in infinitely more. | 
It means the art of influencing all the condi- | 
tions — physical, intellectual, moral, and | 
spiritual—which surround the sick man, and 
the art of regulating all circumstances, good 
or bad, so as to avoid all harm and secure 
all benefit, and that with the least possible 
wear and tear to the patient himself. But 
to do this is a very high artindeed. It needs 


not the worn-out energies of the coarse, the 
vulgar, and the brutish, but the highest train- 
ing of the most refined and 
minds, 

It is only of late years that this has 
come to be acknowledged. However, with 


cultivated 





the acknowledgment has set in a mighty 





NURSE. 


change. ‘Training institutions for nurses 
have been established in town and country, 
and very strict have the managers been as 
to the material which they undertook to 
mould. Only women of good character and 
tolerable education are considered eligible ; 
and these are carefully instructed in the 
rationale of their art by lectures and classes, 
as well as trained practically in the wards of 
an hospital. At the head of these training 
institutions are placed ladies of the highest 
possible character—ladies who combine all 
the advantages of education and refinement 
with devoted zeal and energy in carrying out 
the task which they have voluntarily under- 
taken. It is not my intention in this slight 
sketch to speak of these establishments in 
detail. It isnot my purpose to trace their 
rise and progress, to discuss the principles 
upon which they should be based, or to 
define the proper method of regulating them. 
All this has been done by far abler pens than 
mine. I. would only say, that so speedily 
have they taken root in English soil, so 
rapidly have they been multiplied, that there 
are now training institutions to suit persons 
of all the different shades of religious belief, as 
well as others which have no affinity what- 
ever with sisterhoods, and in which nursing 
is treated merely as an employment by which 
women may earn an honest livelihood. No 
lady, no woman, can with justice say that 
there is not at hand the means of her becom- 
ing a skilled sick nurse, without her adopting 
any extreme opinions, or renouncing all 
hope. of marriage, or taking any life-long 
vows. 

How many a young lady, as she reads the 
last new novel, sighs over the dulness and 
flatness of her own existence, and wishes 
that she could find a place in some of the 
romances of real life! How many another, 
as she hears of missionary enterprises, at home 
or abroad—the moving incidents of Christian 
chivalry,—deplores the apparent idleness and 
unprofitableness of her life, and wishes that 
she might come to the front, if only as a vivan- 
diére, to strengthen the hands of the fighters, 
and to succour the wounded! Well, here is 
just the opening that such a one desires, 
just the niche that she may fill, provided 
there are no family ties that have a prior 
claim upon her. She may here find a passage 
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into the thickest of the fom, and she may 
here come into almost daily contact with the 
tragedies of real life. If only she inquires a 
little into their circumstances, she will find 
many a hero among the patients entrusted 
to her care. Each one of them is called 
upon to exercise high qualities—patience, 
endurance, fortitude ;—and if she will enter 
into their griefs, and give them the help of 
her counsel and the comfort of her sympa- 
thy, she will no longer find her life dull and 
uninteresting. 

Only wait a little, brave heart! By and 
by, when you are a few years older, you 
shall be right welcome ; and meanwhile there 
is much to learn that will be useful to you 
when the proper time comes for you to enter 
an hospital. Any branch of study for which 
you have a taste— poetry, history, languages, 
any accomplishment in which you may excel, 








‘pound feachane and that his present state of 
drunkenness added not a little to the risk of 
a fatal issue. So there was nothing for it 
but just to put his leg in the splints which 
are usually employed in such cases, and to 
keep him quiet as we best could. On in- 
quiry, I learnt that he was a public-house 
keeper in the neighbourhood, that he had long 
been a man of intemperate habits, and that 
for the last fortnight he had been drinking 
incessantly, This course had brought him 
into a state verging upon delirium tremens ; 
and while in that condition he had attempted 
to get out of a window some eight or ten 
feet from the ground, had fallen, and injured 
himself in the severe manner that has been 
described. I have said that we did our best 
to quiet him, and to keep his leg at rest. 


| But in truth it was no easy matter to do either 


such as music or drawing—may help you to | 
do your work, or may serve to amuse your | 
invalids or enable you to win their confi | 


dence. But most of all you have yourself to 


learn those habits of patience and forbear- | 


ance, of prompt decision and self-reliance, 


of gentleness and tact, which will be con- | 


stantly called for when you enter on the 
duties of a sick-nurse. 

But enough of this. Now for my story. 

It was when I was house surgeon to one 
of the metropolitan hospitals that I was sum- 
moned early one morning to see a man who 
had just been brought in, having met with an 
accident. I found the entrance hall occupied 
by a noisy crew, who were supporting a | 
still noisier patient. He was shrieking and | 
laughing by turns ; at one time cursing his | 
companions, and at another bantering them 
in a careless kind of a way. 

As I saw at a glance that he had evidently | 
met with a very severe accident, and as it was 
quite clear that the whole party were tipsy, 
ordered the porters to carry the patient up to 
the surgical ward, and thus I got rid of his 
companions. 

I followed the patient up-stairs, assisted 
in getting him into bed, and proceeded to 
examine his leg, which was broken. But this 
was no easy matter, for he was so restless ; 
he threw himself about in so many directions, 
he abused me so roundly, he made such 
successful efforts to hinder us from carrying 
out our wishes, that to make a thorough 
examination of the injury was out of the | 
question. It was evident, however, even | 
without any such minute inspection, that he | 
had met with a fracture of the very worst 
description—what is called in surgery a com- 











| with 


the one or the other. He was so noisy, so 
abusive; he threw off the bedclothes, he 
undid the apparatus, he flung himself about 
in such a way, and was so boisterous and 
unruly, that he was a nuisance to every one 
else in the ward. So I had to have him 
removed into a small separate room, and a 
special watch was set over him. This duty 
was undertaken by one of the lady sisters and 
one of the nurses; and I myself spent as 
much time as I could afford by his bedside. 
If his removal to a separate room had a 
soothing influence upon those whom he left 
behind, it had no such effect upon him- 
self. He seemed to consider it an insult 
that he had been treated as refractory, and 
this made him more angry than before. 
Indeed, he was now perfectly furious, talking 
fast and gesticulating wildly, and using the 
most awful imprecations. Ever and anon, 


| after the manner of one in delirium tremens, 


he searched, first on one side of the bed and 
then on the other, for imaginary objects— 


I | snakes, scorpions, centipedes, and the like,— 
| with which his fancy filled the room. 


At an 
early period of his life he had been in South 
America, and thus it was that he was familiar 
these venomous reptiles, which now 
haunted his imagination. All this time he 
was tossing himself about, and moving his 
leg, as far as the splints would allow, as if it 
were quite insensible to pain. Indeed, it was 
with great difficulty that he was restrained 
from getting out of bed and trying to walk. 
Meanwhile the good lady and the nurse were 
unwearied in their efforts. Quietly and 
| patiently, with wonderful forbearance, they 
did everything that could be done, either by 
gentle expostulation or by management, to 
| calm him, but all to no purpose. 
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Suddenly, after he had been throwing his 
limb about with more than his usual violence, 
I noticed that the sheet which covered him 
was saturated with blood. I threw it off, and 
found that his leg was bleeding fast. At 
once I placed a pad of lint on the bleeding 
point, and said to the lady sister, “ Press 
that hard, and whatever the man does, do 
not let go your hold.” I hurriedly desired 
the nurse to redouble her efforts to keep the 
patient still, while I ran for such things 
as were necessary in order to stop the 
hemorrhage. 

In a crisis like this the value of education 
becomes apparent. I well knew that I 
could rely on the presence of mind and 
determination of the lady sister in carrying 
out my instructions. No weak fears of re- 
sponsibility, no nervous alarm, nothing 
short of actual violence would, I felt quite 
sure, make her quit her hold. 

I was only absent from the room for a 
minute. When I came back the patient was 
as furious as ever. ~ He was sitting up in bed 
using the most awful language, with which I 
dare not sully my page, and trying by main 
force to drag his leg out of the grasp of the 
sister. Suddenly his voice ceased, his hands 
relaxed their hold, and he fell back on the 
pillow, dead. He had died of his drunken 
fit. Anything more awful it has never been 
my lot to witness. One minute he was em- 
ploying the most terrible imprecations, and 
the next minute he was dead. A horror of 
great darkness seemed to have come over the 
scene. 

The patient was hardly dead when a rap 
came at the door. His wife had come to 
the hospital to see him, and to learn how he 
was. She had brought with her their child 
—a little girl of about five years old. The 
lady sister went to meet them at the door, 
and without letting them know at once what 
had taken place, she led them to an adjoin- 
ing room that she might gradually break to 
the poor woman the news of her husband’s 
death. 

Between the husband, as we had seen him 
in the morning, and the wife, the contrast, 
even at first sight, was very striking. He 
had been a coarse-featured man, with a red 
and sensual-looking countenance ; and every 
word he said testified that his face did 
him no injustice. About his wife, on the 
contrary, there was an air of great refinement. 
Not that she was handsomely dressed—far 
from it. 


Though neatly and tidily dressed, | 
her clothes were as simple as possible, and | 
evidently preserved with studied care and | 


economy. It was her face which at once 
attracted one’s attention and enlisted one’s 
| sympathies. She was prematurely grey ; in- 
| deed, her hair was almost white, though she 
| did not look over forty years of age. Her 
| cheek was pallid and wan. Her features 
were well defined and regular, with a great 
deal of character and firmness about them, 
but it was with the firmness of one accus- 
somed to restrain herself, and not of one 
accustomed to command. Her eye was 
clear and open, but the fire of youthful hopes 
had left it, and its only expression was 
‘one of gentle and forbearing tenderness. 
Altogether one would have said at a glance 
that she had suffered much, not perhaps in 
the way of great shocks or losses, but what 
is infinitely more heart-breaking, in the way 
of daily and hourly neglect and brutality— 
in constant forbearance with vices which her 
pure soul loathed and detested, but which 
she could not restrain, and which she was 
obliged to meet as best she could. 

She had long since found that the best 
way to meet them was by a gentleness and 
tenderness which no excesses could disturb, 
and no ill-treatment could ruffle. 

When the lady sister had explained to 
her the severity of her husband's injury, the 
great danger which had attended it from the 
first, and had at last made known to her its 
fatal issue, the poor worman’s grief was silent 
and tearless, but not therefore the less pro- 
found. Her little girl, who only perceived 
that something dreadful had happened to 
her father, who had always been a very fond 
and indulgent parent to her, kept asking 
where he was gone, what they were going to 
do with him, why she might not go to him. 
These simple questions—so unfathomable, 
sO agonizing to the poor wife’s heart—the 
lady sister parried with exquisite grace and 
tact. And presently the new-made widow 
was sufficiently composed to speak of her 
past life, and to look the awful realities of 
her present situation steadily in the face. 
Her life had long since lost itsromance. All 
sentiment had been crushed out of it. She 
had been too much habituated for years 
past to loneliness, neglect, and misery, to 
be overpowered by even such a blow as this. 
Her history was a sad, but, alas! not an un- 
common one. Ten years before the time of 
which I am now speaking she had been 
lady’s-maid in a family of some consideration. 
She was a clever and faithful servant, and a 
woman of a sweet, amiable, and pious dis- 
position. 

These qualities endeared her to her 
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mistress, and she was a general favourite 
in the house. Her future husband was butler 
in the same family. He, too, was a good 
servant, but his goodness depended upon 
the restraint and control which was exercised 
over him by his master. He “had no root 
in himself, and in time of temptation fell 
away.” He did his work well enough when 
it was regularly assigned to him, when his 
wages depended upon it, when temptation 
was kept out of his way, and when it would 
have become at once evident if his duty was 
neglected. But when he was married, when 
he became his own master, and had set up a 
public-house, much against the advice of his 
former employer and the entreaties of his 
wife, all the weakness and self-indulgence of 
his character became apparent. It was now 
his turn torule. He thought it beneath him 
to doany household work. Everything must 
be done for him by the potboy or the maid 
of all work, or most probably by his wife. 
He spent his time idling among his friends, 
or gossiping in the parlour with those who 
frequented his house; of course this led to 
his drinking many glasses of ale and spirits 
in the course of the day ; the quantum which 
he took one day was slightly increased the 
next, and so on he went from little to more, 
and from bad to worse. It is not wonderful 
that after this career had continued for seven 
or eight years it should have come to pass 
that he was almost constantly in a semi- 
intoxicated state, and always on the verge of 
an attack of delirium tremens. From having 
been a smart, active, intelligent servant, he 
had become a very sot—weak, trembling, and 
bloated in body, and irritable, indolent, and 
selfish in mind ; while in his wife the change, 
at least in outward appearance, was not less 
sad, though her spirit rose nobly above her 
circumstances, and seemed to have become 
more trustful and more refined, as her trials 
increased, and her grief became more 
poignant. She had once had a large share 
of good looks, a fresh colour, a bright smile, 
and an elastic step, which, added to the 
regularity of her features, went far to make 
her very prepossessing. But the fresh colour 
was faded now. ‘The bright smile rested on 
no one but her little girl; and the elastic 
step had given place to a feeble and weary 
gait. 

Her features still retained their former 
outline ; there was the same thoughtfulness 
on her brow, the same calmness in her eye, 
the same firmness in her mouth and chin ; 
but these qualities were all subdued by the 
prevailing meekness and resignation of her 


demeanour. She had learnt in a school of 
long and painful discipline that her thought- 
fulness must be constantly exercised in trying 
to win her husband to a better life, that her 
calmness was needed to quiet the tempest 
of her own troubled heart, and that all her 
firmness was called into play in bearing the 
ill-usage of her husband, not answering word 
for word, or blow for blow, but contrariwise 
lessing. 

The evils of our public-house system and 
of our drinking customs have been often 
dwelt upon. At the present moment they 
are attracting the serious consideration of all 
thoughtful persons, as well of the Legislature, 
and I should be glad if anything I could say 
might help to swell the cry which is raised 
on behalf of minimising the traffic in strong 
drink, and placing it under stringent regula- 
tions. 

There are in this country three main 
sources of disease and death; and of these, 
drinking—alcoholic poisoning—is perhaps 
the chief. This is just as much as to say 
that the amount of alcohol consumed is not 
merely so much as is good and beneficial, 
but what is hurtful, and even deadly. In 
many cases, such as that of this publican 
whose end we have described, it brings about 
a speedy death; and in many others the 
habitual and continued use of a larger 
quantity of beer, or wine, or spirits, than the 
system requires, induces what are known as 
senile changes, and in one way or another 
leads to premature decay. 

But to return to my narrative. When the 
lady sister had gently announced to the poor 
woman the death of her husband, and when 
time had been allowed her to recover from 
the blow, she was led into the chamber of 
death. There she knelt by the bed, with 
her little girl beside her, and remained for 
some minutes in silent prayer. What was 
the burden of her petition we need not in- 
quire. God knows. It may be that though 
to the eye of man her conduct towards her 
husband had seemed exemplary, yet she 
knew there had been failures and short- 
comings for which she desired to be forgiven. 
It may be she thought that if her behaviour 
had been different the result might not have 
been so disastrous. None of us is perfect, 
and such self-reproaches could scarcely fail 
to arise at such a moment. Possibly they 
had a foundation in fact, and this added to 
the poignancy of her grief. It was not for 
herself she mourned. To her personally her 
husband’s death could not fail to be, in a 








certain sense, a relief. But she recollected 
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the promise 2“of his early ftiankiood, and now of a trade which she utterly detested. When 
had come this terrible end ; and ‘the words | her husband’s affairs were looked into, they 
kept ringing in her ears, “ The drunkard shall | were found in: the greatest confusion. His 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” accounts had been kept in the most slovenly 
After a few minutes the widow rose from | manner. He was deeply in debt to the firm 
her knees, kissed her husband’s forehead, | of brewers who were his landlords, and there 
and turned to leave the room. Hers was a | was little enough left to pay either them or 
calm and unobtrusive grief. Love, the | any of his numerous creditors. During this 
romance of love, had long since been stamped | trying time, while things were being wound 
out by her husband’s brutal conduct. It}up in a way which constantly reminded 
had been hard even for affection to struggle | the poor widow of her husband’s reckless, 
on under such provocations; and it had | almost dishonest, neglect of business, the 
well-nigh come to this, that for duty’s sake | lady nurse from the neighbouring hospital i 
she tolerated her husband, and bore with his | often came to see her, and no small help 
ill-treatment as patiently as she could. Now | was she to the lonely woman, not merely by 
that he was gone it would be idle to pretend | the comfort and support which her sympathy 
that she felt the loss very acutely. Perhaps | afforded, but also by her practical experience 
it would be more correct to say that a weight | and the wisdom of her advice. The tragic 
was lifted from her heart. The husband | death of the publican, and the humble resig- 
who had been the direct cause of her greatest | nation of his wife, touched and interested 
trials, who had brought her into a line of life | her deeply. Here at least she was brought 
that she hated, and surrounded her with in- | in contact with the realities of life, and she 
fluences which were sure to involve grave | rejoiced in being able to help the widow and 
peril for her little girl as she grew up ; the | the fatherless. | 
husband whose bad conduct had marred all | After the lapse of a couple of months the || 
the bright prospects with which their married | public-house was duly transferred to other || 
life had opened only nine years before ; who | hands, and the widow betook herself to a || | 
had alienated their best friends, and had | distant country village, where her own rela- 
brought discord, poverty and misery into | tives had kindly undertaken to provide her | 
their home, was gone ; and it would be vain | with a home. There, in course of time, some 
to say that she was unprepared for the} of her former brightness and cheerfulness 
blow, or that she felt it to be a very heavy | returned, as her little girl, surrounded by 
one. favourable circumstances and under the 
When she got home, and when the duties | happiest influences, grew up to be a help and 
which nore immediately pressed upon her | comfort to her m other. 
had been discharged, her first thought was | W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 
how to wind up the business, and to get out | 
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house ; “ the train is not due at Dulford till 
four “o'clock, and it’s now only a quarter 
“Ou, uncle, how late they are!” cried Nelly | past: and I say, Nell, what will Catherine, 
Tyrone, as she stood outside the gate of the | and Elizabeth, and Leonora 1 Mildmay think 
Willows, gazing down the Dulford Road as | of thee, standing out here in this wind without 
far as she could see, her hair streaming in the | thy bonnet and shawl ? Come in directly.” 

breeze, and her dress flapping about her like; “What does it matter to them?” said 
a slackened sail. Nelly; “they are only three cross old tabbies ; 

“They'll not be here yet awhile,” replied | they may think what they like.” 
her uncle, who was coming to her from the| “And thee art a saucy puss,” replied her 
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** But never mind the three women 
only I’ll tell thee what, Nell, I 


uncle. 
opposite ; 
don’t like to see thee here like this, and thy 
aunt does not like it either, so that’s more to 


the purpose; therefore thee must come into 
the house.” 

As Lionel Oldfield said this, he opened 
the gate, and Nelly entered, an expression of 
decided ill-humour pervading her face. 

“T’m not a child,” she said, somewhat 
rudely, as she followed her uncle into the 
house. 

‘Therefore thee shouldst know better 
how to conduct thyself,” said her uncle. 

“Thou art longing to see thy mother and 
sisters,” said Christiana Oldfield as Nelly 
entered the parlour. 

“Ves,” replied Nelly, “I wish they would 
come. I can’t think what makes them so 
long.” 

“The time alw: ays appears long when we 
are waiting for that which we greatly desire,” 
said Christiana, as she put up a loose lock of 
Nelly’s hair which was falling over her face, 
and smoothed down her collar and dress. 
*‘ Suppose,” she continued, “thou wert to go 
and see if everything is arranged for the 
travellers up-stairs. This new maid does not 
seem to know much about her work.” 

The dreary rooms of the Willows had 
certainly undergone a great change since the 
afternoon when Nelly and her uncle and aunt 
first came to look at them. The dingy, damp 
hangings had been removed from the walls, 
and pretty, light papers succeeded them ; new 
carpets, in perfect harmony with the colours on 
the walls, covered the floors ; and the shapely 
and well-made furniture had all been chosen 
and arranged under Christiana Oldfield’s 
tasteful eye. Notwithstanding that the after- 
noon was somewhat sombre and stormy, yet 
the general appearance of the house within 
was thoroughly pleasant and attractive, for 
Christiana Oldfield possessed that peculiarly 
feminine gift of giving a charm to every- 
thing she touched. She had no set rules of 
art to guide her in the ordering and placing 
of things about her, but the pleasing result 
was produced by the union of natural good 
taste with a remarkable thoughtfulness for the 
comfort and well-being of others ; and these 
two qualities combined gave a graceful attrac- 
tion to all her works, such as could not have 
been produced by the most perfect arrange- 
ment which was simply in accordance with 
certain mechanical theories. 

At length the sound of wheels was heard 
along the Dulford-Road; and nearly at the 
same moment Nelly rushed down the little 


| moment I heard the name ; 








staircase into the hall, and Miss. Coney 
ran out of the door of the Misses Mildmay’s 
cottage, and crossed to the opposite side of 
the green, peeping about everywhere, and 
so timing her movements as to’ pass the 
Willows at the very moment that Lionel 
Oldfield was handing Mrs. Tyrone and her 
two daughters out of a fly at the door. 

“ And here is my wild Nelly,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tyrone, as Nelly flew upon her, “the 
same impulsive child of nature as ever, I see. 
Well, be it so. Nature is perhaps after all 
the best guide for a young heart.” 

“She is a saucy puss, and it is high time 
thee came to look after her,” said Lionel 
Oldfield, shaking his fist playfully at Nelly. 

“ Ah,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, with her head 
a little on one side, and looking pensively at 
Nelly. ‘A mother’s eye, uncle, there is 
nothing in nature like a mother’s eye.” 

“ Meantime we have not been neglectful 
of our duty altogether,” replied Lionel ; my 
| think we have cured her of dropping her 
goloshes as she walked.” 

*“ And this is the Willows,” said Mrs. 
Tyrone, as she entered the house. “ Do you 
know, I was so taken with the house the 
I made Charlotte 
read me the old song of ‘ O willow, willow ;” 
and I explained it all to Professor Wolken, 
who agreed with me, that it was quite Shak- 


| sperian. Ah, we shall miss the Professor, 


shan’t we, girls ?” 

“We shall miss a good many things, I 
expect,” replied Olivia, drily. 

* Such a delightful man,” said Mrs. Tyrone, 
turning to Christiana Oldfield ; * his society 
was so very improving; a little disposed to 
esthetic and rationalistic views, you know, as 
they -all are, but so enlightened ; we had 
such an interesting conversation with him 
the evening before we left, which gave me 
quite a favourable impression of his state of 
mind ; I cannot remember exactly how we 
got upon it, but really his remarks on the 
greatness of the Infinite manifested a most 
devout spirit. Don’t you recollect, Olivia?” 

Olivia laughed. It was a harsh, grating 
laugh, which made Christiana Oldfield start 
and look at her. 

“Do come and take off your things, 
mamma,” she said; ‘‘don’t you see that the tea 
is all ready ? and don’t you know that we are 
dreadfully hungry ?” 

“ Olivia is always so logical,” said Mrs. 
Tyrone ; and she began to gather up her 
shawl, her travelling bag, and two or three 
books which she had carried with her all the 
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way from Bonn. 
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* My travelling companions,” said she, as 
Christiana picked up one of the books which 
dropped from her loaded arms. 

“Travelling encumbrances, you mean, 
mamma,” said Olivia: “the way you have 
been dropping wisdom at the railway stations, 
in the carriages, and on the steamboat, is 
certainly something extraordinary. Charlotte 
and I have been greatly edified by walking in 
your steps, and picking up what you let fall. 
Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ was scarcely rescued 
from a watery grave in the German Ocean.” 

Charlotte Tyrone had already accompanied 
Nelly up-stairs ; and by the time her mother 
and eldest sister joined them, she had made 
a rapid inspection of the whole of the house. 

“J think on the whole it will do very 
well for the present,” she said to her mother 
as she entered Mrs. Tyrone’s room. “We 
shall be rather cramped for room, and I 
wish I could have had a bedroom to my- 
self, instead of sharing Nelly’s. And now, I 
suppose, I had better go down and do the 
agreeable to uncle and aunt Oldfield, as that 
is what we are come here for.” 

‘“* My dear Charlotte,” replied her mother, 
“we have come here for our own improve- 
I told you before that I thought we 
should all be the better for a little English 
repose after the many advantages we have 
enjoyed at Bonn. This is our object in 
returning to Fairmead.” 

Charlotte laughed and said, “‘ Well, mamma, 
I will go down-stairs and see if I can find 
improvement in the shape of high tea.” 

“ How nice and pleasant it all looks !” said 
Olivia Tyrone as she entered the parlour 
again with her two sisters, and glanced round 
the room. 

“ We are very glad indeed to see thee here,” 
said Christiana Oldfield, “and I hope thou wilt 
spend many pleasant hours in Fairmead. 
The country round is considered very pretty, 
and nothing will please thy uncle better than 
to take thee about, and show thee its beauties. 
Art thou a good walker?” 

“Oh, capital,” replied Olivia, “ I am good 
for eight or ten miles at a stretch.” 

“ Dost thee wear goloshes ?” asked Lionel 
Oldfield, in a loud whisper, and with a merry 
glance at Nelly. 

“No,” replied Olivia, “I do not think I 
have ever been guilty of that awful delin- 
quency. I once had a pair, but I gave them 
to Nelly, because I detested them so. I 
wear very thick-soled boots.” 

“Then I am thy knight-errant,” answered 
her uncle, “ and we will go forth together in 


quest of adventures. Distressed damsels are | 


no doubt, on occasions, very interesting, but 
it depends a good deal on what is the nature 
of their distress. It is a fine thing to rescue 
a young lady who is carried off by banditti or 
giants, but it isn’t so pleasant to have to go 
poking about after her golosh, which she has 
lost in a bog, while she is hopping along on 
one leg all the time, crying out that she is 
sticking fast in the mud, and will never be 
able to get home.” 

“But thou shouldst remember that if 
young ladies are taken, by those who ought 
to know better, across ploughed fields and 
through green lanes in winter-time, thou must 
expect them to get into trouble,” said Chris- 
tiana, smiling. 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Nelly ;—* and, 
uncle, you know I have quite given up the 
goloshes lately.” 

“Then I suppose I must drop them also,” 
said her uncle. 

Just then Mrs. Tyrone entered the room. 

“‘ England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still,” she exclaimed, as she took a chair at 
the bottom of the table; “it is certainly the 
land of liberty and ot domestic comfort ; 
how delightful to meet again with a cup of 
English tea and a slice of English bread and 
butter!” 

* And an English welcome,” added Lionel, 
| warmly. 

“ Ah, yes, that is the best of all,” replied 
|Mrs. Tyrone. ‘One never feels one’s in- 
| dividuality and isolation so much as in a 
foreign land; everything around one there 
is so entirely objective, as the good Professor 
Wolken would say.” 

“And so is everything everywhere else, 
mamma,” said Olivia, laughing, “ which is not 
yourself.” 

“You are so much more in the habit of 
analyzing your feelings than I am, my dear,” 
replied her mother, “for in my early days 
the feminine intellect was not so highly 
trained as it might and ought to have been ; 
| but I always know quite well what I mean 
imyself, and I have no doubt your aunt 
|Christiana, to whom I addressed myself, 
perfectly understood me.” 

Olivia smiled, but made no reply; and a 
general conversation then followed on foreign 
life and manners, in which Olivia took a 
lively part, dashing off little sketches of 
scenes and characters in a few effective words, 
with great power and freedom. 

Little Miss Coney waited for a long time 
that evening, watching at the window of 
Primrose Cottage, in the hope of “ catching ” 
Lionel and Christiana Oldfield on their return 
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home ; but, to the disappointment of herself 
and the Misses Mildmay, she was obliged to 
set out at last, under the escort of the young 
servant from Primrose Cottage, and return to 
her own house, satisfied in nothing excepting 
in the conviction that “ somehow or another ” 
she must have “ missed them after all.” 

It certainly was at an unusually late hour 
for the Fairmead folks that Lionel and 
Christiana Oldfield left the Willows, for the 
time had passed more quickly than they had 
been aware ; and as they crossed the green 
Lionel exclaimed, “ Didst thee ever see a 
more clever, amusing girl than that Olivia 
Tyrone? I could have sat and listened to her 
for another hour.” 

“She is clear-headed and remarkably 
shrewd,” replied Christiana ; “ there is some- 
thing too about her which indicates a noble 
mind, but——” 

“Ah, I know what thy ‘but’ means,” 
interrupted her husband ; “she is certainly 
somewhat too free with her tongue,—too out- 
spoken, perhaps, but I expect that is foreign 
manners. There’s no place like old England 
for good women, thee may depend upon 
that.” 

“T was not going to say that> exactly,” 
replied Christiana; ‘I was about to observe 
that Olivia’s intellect had certainly been care- 
fully cultivated, but that her character, as a 
whole, had received no true training.” 

“Well, thee try thy hand upon her, and 
get her into order a bit,” said Lionel Oldfield ; 
“ make her a Friend, if thee can, that’s what 
she wants. She would astonish some of 
them, wouldn’t she?” 

“Nay,” replied his wife, “I do not desire 
to make Friends, it is not my calling, Lionel ; 
but I like Olivia, and I shall be pleased to 
have as much of her society as she will give 
me.” 


CHAPTER V.—SUNDAY MORNING. 


“An English Sunday, and in a country 
village!” exclaimed Olivia Tyrone, as she 
entered the breakfast-room at a late hour on 
the morning after their arrival at the Willows : 
“ q lively idea certainly.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Tyrone, “ you should 
not speak like that now that we are in Eng- 
land ; it does not do here.” 

“ What does not do here?” asked Olivia. 

“Why, I am quite sure that you under- 
stand me, Olivia,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, “ for 
I know very well what I mean myself, only 
I do wish you would not catch me up like 
that ; it’s very unbecoming in a daughter to 
her mother.” 

VI. 


i 


Olivia began to help herself to some bread 
and butter, and then she said, “ Well, and 
what are we going to do with ourselves all 
day ?” 

“* My dear, we are going to church,” said 
Mrs. Tyrone, “every one does in England ; 
and for my part I am truly rejoiced to be 
able to enjoy the privilege once more. These 
Continental Sabbaths are not at all improving 
to the religious life, and we ought to be very 
thankful that we are now in a land of so 
| much spiritual light and more correct re- 
| ligious views.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Charlotte Tyrone, 
“ you might have gone to the English church 
at Bonn every Sunday if you had liked.” 

“Of course I could, Charlotte,” replied 
her mother; “but our stay in Bonn was 
only temporary, and for a special object— 
the acquirement of the language ; and there- 
fore I judged it more improving to attend a 
German service while we were there. I am 
no bigot, I am thankful to say, and can 
worship God in any form that man may 
devise.” 

“ Or in no form at all,” said Olivia, laugh- 
ing; “for, if I recollect aright, I do not 
believe we attended the German Protestant 
service above ten times during the ten months 
we were in Bonn.” 

“ And whose fault was that?” replied her 
mother ; “ for my part, I should have wished 





returned to England I cannot allow such 
remissness here. My views of the Sabbath 
question are, it is true, not of the old-fashioned, 


| narrow school, still I consider attendance at 


a place of worship highly important.” 

“ For what reasons ?” asked Olivia. 

“Why,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, “it con- 
duces to the cultivation and improvement of 
the religious idea within us (I think that is 
the best way of putting it, as I always desire 
to avoid conventional religious phraseology 
in speaking on religious subjects), and I also 
hold that the example is beneficial to the 
uneducated classes.” 

“ Well,” answered Olivia, ‘I find: that it 
conduces to the cultivation and improvement 
of a bad temper in me rather than of the 
religious idea ; and I also hold that, as the 
uneducated classes in Fairmead have at- 
tended public worship without my example 
until now, so they may continue to do it.” 

“Do you mean that you are not going to 
church, Olivia?” asked Mrs. Tyrone. 

‘*‘Not this morning, mamma,” answered 
Olivia ; “‘ I think I can employ myself better 





at home, or probably I may take a walk.” 
L 


to go every Sunday ; but now that we have | 
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“ Oh, Olivia,” exclaimed Charlotte, “ do 
you know, I have been out on the green 
already this morning. I came down quite 
early, and so I thought I would go out and 
look about a little; and I have found out 
that the little cottage there, almost opposite, 
is called Primrose Cottage, and there are 
three old ladies in it, the Misses Mildmay ; I 
saw one of them, without her cap on, peeping 
out of the bedroom window, as I waslooking up. 
But the best of all is, that that larger house, at 
the other side of the green, belongs toa Mr. 


Chester, a lawyer in Dulford, and his family | 
always come here to reside during the summer | 


months. There are two Miss Chesters. and 
a young Mr. Chester, and they are getting 


the house ready for them now, for they are | 


expected next week. It is called Fairmead 
House, and I looked in at the garden and 
saw that they had croquet on the lawn. 
Won't it be fun to have them for neighbours, 
and so near? it will be quite like one family, 
you know.” 

“Charlotte, you are incorrigible,” said 
Olivia. ‘ How did you hear all that ?” 

“ Why, I met an old woman on the green,” 
replied Charlotte, “and I began asking her 
about Fairmead House, and she told me. 


Her own name was Betty Gibbons, and she | 
says she is very poor; she lives down the lane | 


by the church, and she said she supposed 
she should see us all at church to-day.” 

“There, Olivia, you see,” said 
Tyrone. 


Mrs. 


“As if people ought to go to church | 
because Betty Gibbons expects to see them | 


there!” said Olivia. 

“And oh,” continued Charlotte, “she 
showed me too the vicarage ; and the clergy- 
manisa Mr. Wilton ; he has beenlately married, 
and they have not been here long. Old Mr. 


Mildmay, the father of the Misses Mildmay, | 


used to be the vicar; and old Betty said 
they were such good ladies, but she did not 
seem to think much of the present vicar and 
his wife, only she said they were great folk for 
schools, and had got a fine new school-house 
built, but she thought they had better mend 
the poor people’s cottages.” 

“A rural population never appreciates 
education,” said Mrs. Tyrone. ‘I suppose 
the vicar and his wife will call next week ; 
and—really, Olivia, I do think you ought to 
go to church.” 

“ No, thank you, mamma,” replied Olivia ; 
“T am inclined to favour old Betty’s views, 
and think the vicar had better mend the 
cottages before he sets to work to improve 
the village minds.” 


“JT wish you would be less mechanical,” 
said Mrs. Tyrane, “it makes a girl appear so 
hard and uninteresting.” 

Just then the church bell began to sound, 
and Mrs. Tyrone, with Nelly and Charlotte, 
went up-stairs to get ready to go to church. 

Olivia did not stay at home because she 
was idle and self-indulgent. She meant to 

| spend the morning in what appeared to her 
a profitable manner. She could not be called 
irreligious, although her ideas on religion were 
as meagre as those of an intelligent and 
thoughtful savage. But there was this great 
difference between Olivia’s scanty religious 
| belief and that of an uninformed heathen,— 
| hers was the result of a wilful ignorance re- 
sulting from a blind pride’; his is the conse- 
| quence of a want of opportunity for acquiring 
knowledge. Olivia had a keen and powerful 
intellect, which enabled her to form vaster 
notions of the greatness and power of God 
than many a humbler worshipper can do. 
She loved to think of an infinitely wise, good, 
|} and powerful Being, and to feel that there was 
a depth in Him she could never fathom; and 
she delighted to offer up praise to Him whose 
wisdom and majesty thus commanded her 
admiration. She found that her conceptions 
of God rose far above the common repre- 
sentations which she had met with in some 
religious books and sermons, and knew to 
exist in the minds of many religious people; 
so she had formed the idea that she was a 
truer worshipper than they ; and she looked 
down with supreme contempt on the humble 
efforts of those who were struggling under 
| the burden of sin to rise into peace with 
God, through the Mediator Jesus Christ, and 
seeking to do His will from their hearts. 

As soon as Olivia found herself alone she 
considered what would be the best way of 
spending the morning ; and first of all she 

| went up-stairs to unpack a box which con- 
| tained most of her books. ‘This occupied 
her a longer time than she had anticipated, 
| for the cover of the box had been nailed 
down, and she had to search the house for a 
| hammer or screwdriver. Neither of these 
| had been provided, and she was therefore 
obliged to work laboriously at the nails with 
an old knife, until at length, when her 
| patience was nearly exhausted, she contrived 
| to force open the box. She pulled out the 
| books one by one, uncertain which to fix 
|; upon for her morning’s reading, but at last 
| decided in favour of a volume of Arndt’s 
| Poems. Many of these were, she knew, well 
- calculated to raise her thoughts to those higher 
subjects she deemed suitable to the day. 
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She had scarcely sat down, and was turning | 
over the pages of her bock, when her eye was 
attracted by the brightness of the clear blue 
sky shining through the pale green willow 
boughs at the gate, and the thought imme- | 
diately occurred to her that nothing could be 
more appropriate and delightful on such a 
morning than to go forth and worship in 
“‘nature’s temple,” as she called it. The 
blinds were down at Primrose Cottage, and 
the children usually at play upon the green 
were all sitting up in a little gallery in the | 
church, so that she felt sure she should be | 
able to obtain that solitude necessary for 
meditating on exalted themes. She went up- 
stairs, therefore, and putting on her walking 
jacket and hat, took her book and left the 
house. No sooner had she closed the little 
gate behind her than she opened her book, 
and began to search for a poem which she 
thought would give a right direction to her 
reflections. She fixed at length on the | 
beautiful hymn called, “ Lang ist die Ewig- 
keit ’” (“ Eternity is Long”), but she had not | 
read many lines before she found that this 
temple of nature which was represented by 
Fairmead Green had already been invested 
for her with many associations which had far 
more to do with the trifles of time than the | 
sublimities of eternity. An involuntary glance 
at Primrose Cottage recalled the Misses 
Mildmay to her mind, and she began to 
wonder if they were three little-minded, 
gossiping old maids; who had frittered a life- | 
time away in needlework and petty house- 
hold cares. She reproved herself, it is true, 
for allowing her thoughts to wander the 
moment she became conscious that they had 
done so ; and she began to read again, with 
more attention than before,— 

** My heart, why shouldst thou care 
For trifles light as air ? 
Each morning brings anew 
A young day gleaming blue ; 
So day and night, and night and day, 
‘The matins and the evensong, 
Thousands of years have held their way— 
Eternity is long.” 
But just then Olivia came in sight of Fair- | 
mead House, with its prettily arranged flower- | 
beds, now well stocked with flowers ; and its 
croquet lawn, on which the little white arches | 
had already been extended ; and, before she | 
knew what she was about, she began to 
wonder what kind of people the Chesters 
were, and whether they should see much of | 
ome another; and she speculated as to the | 
| 
1 
| 


probabilities of the young ladies being clever 
or gocd-looking ; for she had a theory that 
intellectual gifts and personal beauty were 


never bestowed on the same individual ; 
then, notwithstanding the excellent mental 
training which she had received at the 
college, she indulged in a few surmises re- 
specting young Mr. Chester, for Olivia was 
only a woman after all, and was not yet 
twenty-one. 

At length Olivia caught herself up again, 
and found that she was actually standing at 
the gate of Fairmead House, “just as if I 
had been Charlotte,” she said to herself ; and 
she turned away, mortified and provoked, as 
she thought how her mind had so easily 
and unconsciously slipped into a train of 
reflections very different from what she had 
intended. “How could I be so absurd ?” 


| she asked herself, and began again with the 


first verse of her hymn. 

But Olivia’s worship in the temple of 
nature was destined to interruption this 
morning, for she had scarcely passed her 
uncle Lionel’s house, and was walking 
steadily along the Dulford Road, with her 
eyes fixed on her book, when the sound of 


| wheels caught her ear. 


She looked up, and there she saw her uncle 
and aunt in their little chaise, driving home 
from “ meeting.” She had half a mind to 
turn back ; but before she could quite decide 
to do so, Lionel Oldfield’s cheery voice had 
greeted her. 

“Hey, Olivia!” he exclaimed, “is that 
thee, come forth alone to meditate?” 

““ How dost thee do?” said Christiana, 
as her husband stopped the chaise. “ Wilt 
thou not come into the house? we are 
close by.” 

Olivia explained that she had come out 
for a walk, but she supposed that she should 
not have time now to go far. 

“Tt is half-past twelve,” replied her uncle. 
* Come in, child, and see the garden ; there’s 
plenty of time for that, surely.” 

Olivia turned back and followed her aunt 
into the house, while Lionel Oldfield took the 
pony chaise round to the stable. Christiana 
opened a little glass door at the end of a 
passage, and they went out into the walled 
garden. 

“How are thy mother and sisters this 
morning?” asked Christiana Oldfield. 

‘Oh, they are very well,” replied Olivia ; 


| “they are gone to church.” 


“And hast thou not been?” asked her 


} aunt. 


“No,” answered Olivia, “I stayed at 
home.” 

“Perhaps thou wast too fatigued with thy 
journey ; and I am afraid we stayed later 
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than we should have done last evening,” 
said Christiana. 

“Oh no, aunt, thank you,” replied Olivia ; 
“ T am not in the least tired to-day, but I am 
not very fond of going to church, and I find 
that I can employ my time more profitably 
alone,—at least, generally,” she added, as 
she remembered how this morning had 
passed. 

“I often enjoy an hour alone,” answered 
Christiana Oldfield; “ but dost thou not find 
that it is very difficult to prevent the thoughts 
from wandering, or to choose that particular 
subject which is most profitable for thee?” 

‘‘ Sometimes it certainly is,” replied Olivia. 

“We are so much influenced by the circum- 
stances which surround us,” said Christiana, 
“and nearly every place has its own associa- 
tions. For my own part, I find it very diffi- 
cult to withdraw my thoughts completely 
from earthly things when my eye is con- 
stantly falling on objects which are connected 
with my ordinary life; therefore I always 
regret when the bad weather or any other 
circumstance prevents my going on First- 
day to our meeting. Everything around me 
there is associated with sacred subjects, those 
whom I meet have come for the same pur- 
pose as myself, and meditation and worship 
become more easy, and less interrupted, 
than would be the case at home.” 

“The mind ought not to be dependent 
on external circumstances, though,” said 
Olivia. 

* But thou wilt acknowledge that it is so ?” 
replied her aunt. 

“A better training would do much to pre- 


| vent it,” said Olivia. 


“ That is quite true,” answered her aunt ; 
* self-control is of the utmost importance in 
religion. Still many things are beyond our 
own control, and we should not neglect those 
helps and aids which are given to us to pro- 
mote our growth in devotion and knowledge. 
Private meditation, as thou perhaps knowest, 
is much urged and practised among Friends ; 
but I fear that we sometimes neglect another 
equally important means of growth, and that 
is instruction. How can we think aright 
ourselves on those things of which we know 


| but httle? For my own part, I am always 





rejoiced when there is speaking at our meet- 
ings, for I often find that I am reminded of 
things which I have too much neglected, or 
of which I have known too little.” 

“ But the trial is when you have to sit up 
and listen to a sermon full of the merest 
platitudes, and anything but instructive,” said 








“ What dost thou mean by platitudes?” 
asked Christiana Oldfield. 

“Why,” replied Olivia, “those things 
which everybody knows already, having heard 
them hundreds of times before.” 

‘TJ am not sure whether that is the correct 
meaning of the word,” said Christiana Old- 
field, “ but that is what thou wouldst express 
by it? Be it so, then; but may I ask thee 
if thou believest those things whereof thou 
hast heard so often? Hast thou received 
them into thy heart? Dost thou live by 
them ?” 

“ No,” replied Olivia, “ certainly not.” 

“Then thou needest still to be instructed 
in them,” said Christiana Oldfield. 

But, aunt,” replied Olivia, “I find that I 
believe quite as much as I feel to be neces- 
sary for me.” 

“Art thou so well acquainted with thy 
whole being and its destiny that thou knowest 
all its needs, now and for all time?” asked 
Christiana Oldfield. 

“‘ Why, that is more than any one can say,” 
answered Olivia. 

“Then thou requirest to be taught the 
necessities of thy soul before thou canst 
judge if thou hast received all needful truth,” 
said Christiana Oldfield ; “ and if I may take 
upon myself to counsel thee, I would urge 
thee to seek instruction on this point above 
all other, for in this is included the highest 
wisdom.” 

Olivia supposed that she had already gone 
through and beyond all ordinary religious in- 
struction, but there was something in her 
aunt’s way of speaking which struck her and 
commanded her respect. She felt that her 
aunt spoke of religion as of vital truths, prin- 
ciples always living within her, by which her 
very existence was maintained,—not of cer- 
tain “ views” or observances ; and she asked 
herself the question, “ Do I really know all 
that is needful for my soul? Are there 
necessities I am blind to, and to supply 
which means have been provided? ” 

Lionel Oldfield now, however, joined 
them, and the conversation was not con- 
tinued. Presently the church bell began to 
sound, for at Fairmead the close of the ser- 
vice was always thus announced to the 
village, as well as the commencement ; and 
Olivia, thinking her mother and sister would 
miss her, returned home. 

At the corner of the lane leading to the 
church Olivia saw Mrs. Tyrone, Nelly, and 
Charlotte ; and with them were a lady and 
gentleman, evidently the clergyman and his 
wife. 
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“T really ought to apologize,” Mrs. Tyrone 
was saying to them as Olivia came up, “ for 
this very unceremonious greeting, but the 
fact is, we have been so many months abroad 
that we seem to have forgotten all our 
English etiquette. Of course I ought to have 
waited for you to call before 1 ventured to 
address you.” 

“Oh, we are not at all formal people here,” 
replied Mrs, Wilton ; “we were intending to 
come and see you to-morrow, and tell you 
how welcome you are at Fairmead.” 

Just at that moment, Olivia, in her walking 
dress and hat, attracted Mrs. Wilton’s notice, 
and an expression of surprise passed over 
her face. Olivia saw it, and rather, it must 
be confessed, enjoyed it. Mrs. Tyrone 
looked a little vexed. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “this is my eldest 
daughter ; allow me to introduce her to you. 
A long journey, including a sea voyage, is 
very fatiguing, and jars both body and 
mind,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilton both hoped that 
Olivia would soon recover from the effects of 
her over-fatigue. 

“Thank you,” replied Olivia, ‘I am not 
in the least tired to-day. Travelling never 
fatigues me ; I thoroughly enjoy it—Mamma,” 
she continued, “I have been for a walk, and 
I met uncle and aunt Oldfield coming back 
from their meeting at Dulford, so I turned 
into the cottage with them, and have been 
looking at uncle Lionel’s flowers.” 

“Is Mr. Oldfield a relative of yours?” 
asked Mr. Wilton. 

“Yes,” replied Olivia, “he was papa’s 
uncle;”” and Mrs. Wilton said, ‘Oh, 
indeed !” 

“ He was not originally a Quaker,” said 
Mrs. Tyrone, “but he chanced to find a 
powerful attraction to that sect in the person 
of a Miss Christiana Penforth, whom he after- 
wards married ; and you know how great is 
the influence of such a connection.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Wilton. 

“T always fancied that Mr. Oldfield’s early 
associations had been different,” said Mr. 
Wilton; “there is something about him 
which gives one that impression. We find 
him a very agreeable neighbour, I assure 
you, and he is always ready to contribute to 
anything which I propose for the good of 
the parish.” 

By this time the whole party had reached 
the gate of the Willows, where Mr. and Mrs. | 
Wilton bid the Tyrones good morning, pro- 
mising to call on the morrow. 

“ Mrs. Tyrone appears to be a very superior | 
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woman,” said Mr. Wilton to his wife, as they 
walked down the lane towards the vicarage. 

“Quite an acquisition, I should say,’ 
replied Mrs. Wilton. 


CHAPTER VI.—MORNING CALLS. 


“T am longing to settle down to our every- 
day, steady employments,” said Mrs. Tyrone 
after breakfast on Monday morning. “I 
think we will draw up a little plan of the day; 
that will, perhaps, be the most improving. 
Suppose ”—and she took out a pencil from 
her pocket, and drew the letter-case towards 
her,—“ suppose I were just to put down the 
employments for every hour. There is 
nothing like having every hour’s work clearly 
defined ; we shall get through a great deal 
more in that way, and I am determined to 
make the most of our time here. To begin, 
then, from ten till one hard reading——” 

“What do you mean, mamma, by that?” 
laughed Olivia. 

“My dear,” replied her mother, “ you 
know very well what I mean, and you only 
ask for the pleasure of interrupting. I mean 
books like Lewes’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ 
or perhaps Stuart Mill’s ‘ Principles of 
Political Economy.’ I do so much wish to 
give Nelly a taste for a higher kind of read- 
ing. I am afraid her mind is sadly unculti- 
vated, and she will never be an intelligent 
woman if she does not take more pains with 
herself to improve her talents.” 

“T have read ever so many books to aunt 
Christiana,” said Nelly : “ there was Howitt’s 
‘Visits to Remarkable Places,’ and Jesse’s 
‘Gleanings.’ Oh, that was so amusing!” 

“But we want something a little more 
solid and sound now, Nelly,” said Mrs. 
Tyrone ; “ however, we can fix on the book 
another time. Let me see, where was I? 
Oh, from ten till one hard reading ; then at 
one, dinner, I think ; or perhaps, until the 
season is more advanced, we had better have 
walking at one, and dinner at three. After 
dinner the piano, or drawing; at six o’clock, 
tea ; and then a lighter work of biography or 
travels for our evening companion. Besides 
this, we must get in German somewhere. It 
will not do to lose any of the advantages we 
have gained——” 

“ Whoever is this?” cried Charlotte, who 
was peeping out of the window. Nelly 
looked up. ; 

“Why, that is Miss Coney,” she replied, 
as the little old lady opened the gate and 
hopped up to the door. “I expect she is 








come to call.” 
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“At this hour?” said Mrs. Tyrone; “it 
will never do if we are to be subject to these 
interruptions so early in the day. I must 
tell the servant to say that we do not receive 
till after one o’clock.” 

“ But the people always call early in the 
day at Fairmead ; especially if it is to be a 
formal call,” said Nelly. 

“Of course we must receive people at 
whatever time they like to call in a village 
like this,” said Olivia. 

In the meantime the servant had replied 
to Miss Coney’s neat little knock, and she 
was shown into the room. 

“ How do you do? how doyou do?” she 
exclaimed, in her quick, nervous manner. “I 
hope I am not too early to be welcome.” 

“We are very informal people,” said Mrs. 
Tyrone, “and love simplicity, so I hope 
none of our friends will ever consider it ne- 
cessary to stand upon ceremony with us. I 
think the charm of a village life is that you 
may do as you like.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Miss Coney ; “ I hope, 
I do hope that you are none of you any the 
worse for your long journey. I was glad to 
see you at church yesterday—at least, I believe 
this young lady was not there. You were 
too much knocked up, I dare say,” continued 
she, appealing to Olivia. 

“No, thank you,” replied Olivia, “ I was 
perfectly well.” 

“T felt sure, quite sure, that I saw ‘wo 
young ladies get out of the fly on Saturday 
evening, and I told the Misses Mildmay so ; 
but there was only one besides Miss Nelly in 
church, so we could not make it out, and we 
decided at last that Miss Tyrone was too 
much fatigued to appear.” 

“Oh no,” replied Olivia, “I was not in 
the least tired. I never am with travelling.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Coney, “you went with 
your uncle and aunt to Dulford, no doubt ; 
Miss Nelly used to do so sometimes; it’s 
more amiable, I always think, to accommodate 
one’s self a little to the views of one’s friends ; 
and I am sure Mr. and Mrs. Oldfield are 
most excellent people.” 

“ And so they are,” replied Olivia, “but I 
did not go with them to Dulford.” 

Miss Coney longed to find out why Olivia 
had not been to church, and what shé had 
been about the while; but she could not 
succeed in this ; and so she began, instead, to 
give them all the news of the village. After 
chattering for nearly an hour, she at last took 
her departure. 

“Itis of no use to attempt anything this 
morning,” said Mrs. Tyrone, with a sigh, as 








Miss Coney skipped out at the gate. “I 
suppose the Wiltons will be calling soon. 
I think we had better have the drawing- 
room fire lighted, and be ready to receive 
them.” 

“TI think I shall go down to the cottage, 
and see uncle and aunt,” said Olivia. 

“ My dear Olivia, I beg you will stay and 
receive Mr. and Mrs. Wilton,” said Mrs. 
Tyrone, “they will think you quite a ration- 
alist if you absent yourself from church in 
this way, and then are out the next day when 
they call.” 

Olivia laughed her harsh laugh, but she 
took up a book, and sitting down on the low 
window-seat, began to read to herself. 

She had not sat there long before Charlotte 
discovered that the Misses Mildmay were 
coming out of Primrose Cottage, with their 
new spring bonnets on their heads—tuscan, 
trimmed with peach-blossom ribbons,—and 
turning their steps in the direction of the 
Willows. Presently the eldest Miss Mildmay 
entered at the little gate, followed in regular 
order by Miss Elizabeth, the second, and 
Miss Leonora, the third. 

“T suppose we must give ourselves up to 
be martyrized this morning,” said Olivia, 
laying down her book, as the Misses Mildmay 
were announced. 

“ We thought, as we were such near neigh- 
bours, we should like to be the first to bid 
you welcome to Fairmead,” said Miss Mild- 
may, after the usual introductions had taken 
place. 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, “ it is 
very kind and neighbourly of you.” 

“We have seen no one yet this morning 
except Miss Coney,” said Olivia. 

“Miss Coney?” exclaimed Miss Mild- 
may, drawing herself up. 

“Didn't I tell you now, sister, that she 
would do it?” said Miss Leonora, addressing 
Miss Mildmay. 

“You did indeed suggest such a thing,” 
answered Miss Mildmay, “ but if you remem- 
ber, I reproved you for saying so, because I 
thought it so very unamiable to think evil of 
others. I really could not have believed it 
of Blanche Coney, when she knew so well 
that we wished to be the first.” 

“And being the daughters of the late 
vicar,” said Miss Elizabeth, “we naturally 
take so much interest in any fresh people 
who come to-reside in the parish; in fact, I 
may say it is due to us to be the first to 
receive and welcome them.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, “ but 
of course we could not avoid it, and we are 
























































very much obliged to you for your kind 
intentions.” 

“T must certainly take the opportunity to 
have a little conversation with Blanche 
Coney about this,” said Miss Mildmay, 

“T hope you will, sister,” replied Miss 
Elizabeth ; ‘it really must not be repeated.” 

“ No indeed,” said Miss Leonora. 

“ You have a charming little village church 
here,” remarked Mrs. Tyrone, “I do not 
know when I have seen a prettier.” 

“Tt used to be,” replied Miss Mildmay. 

“ Do you not think those open seats dread- | 
ful draughty ?” asked Miss Elizabeth. 

“Perhaps they may be,” replied Mrs. | 
Tyrone, “in cold weather, but I have been 
so used to them abroad.” 

“There now, sister,” exclaimed Miss | 
Leonora, “didn’t I tell you so? I knew| 
they were a rag of Popery,—the thin end of | 
the wedge.” 

“In Roman Catholic churches they always 
use chairs,” said Olivia ; “it is only in Pro- 
testant places of worship that you find the 
open seats.” 

“Thank you, Miss Tyrone,” said Miss | 
Mildmay ; “and, Leonora, my dear, do not be 
so positive that you are right another time. 
It is very unamiable.” 

“ For my part, I always feel as if I were a 
Sunday school child, or at least a poor person, 
sitting on those benches,” said Miss Eliza- 
beth ; “and I do think that the pew of the 
late vicar, who was so much respected in the 
parish, ought to have been considered as 
sacred ground.” 

“It was very bad taste, certainly, in a 
successor to remove it,” said Miss Mildmay, 
“but I do not wish to feel unamiably about 
és 





“ When sister, at least,” cried Miss Leonora, 
“had sat in it for more than——” 

“Tt is of no consequence, Leonora, my 
dear, how long I may have occupied my 
place in that pew,” interrupted Miss Mild- 
may ; “ indeed, the less said about it now, 
the better.” 

“You seem to have a good school-house,” 
said Olivia, mischievously. 

‘“‘ The present vicar thinks a great deal of 
education,” replied Miss Mildmay. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Tyrone, “ what a blessing 
education is! No one can sufficiently esti- 


mate the advantages of mental cultivation ; 
how it elevates the feelings, refines the taste, 
and raises the whole tone.” 

“If it would only make the children 
behave better!” replied Miss Elizabeth Mild- 


may. 





“ T never-saw such rude, ill-mannered 
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childrenas they nowarein this parish, and they 


grow worse and worse. They’ll push against 
you on the paths, and pass you without so 
much as a bow or a curtsey. Now Betty 
Gibbons did teach them manners, although 
Mr. Wilton said——” 

“‘ My dear Elizabeth, do not let us mention 
names,” interrupted Miss Mildmay ; “it is 
not quite amiable, unless we have anything 
pleasant to say about the people.” 

“Well,” continued Miss Elizabeth, “I do 
think that it was exceedingly bad taste in a 
successor to say that the schoolmistress whom 
the late vicar had appointed and approved 
of for many years had no more intelligence 
than an old broom.” 

“Those were the present vicar’s own 
words,” said Miss Leonora; ‘‘ Blanche Coney 
heard him use them, and told us herself.” 

‘ And if Betty Gibbons was the old school- 
mistress, I think they were very ill-applied,” 
said Olivia. ‘I am sure the old body must 
be a very shrewd, discriminating individual, 
and I mean to go and pay her a visit. 
I suppose there is a bran-new mistress 
now?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Mildmay, “and all I 
wish to say about her is that she is highly 
approved of by the present vicar.” 

At this moment there was another knock 
at the door, and the servant announced Mr. 
and Mrs, Wilton. 

Olivia could scarcely conceal her amuse- 
ment, and determined to introduce the sub- 
ject of Betty Gibbons and the pews again; 
but the late vicar’s daughters, after shaking 
hands very amiably with “the successor” 
and his wife, presently took leave of the 
Tyrones, hoping soon to see them at Prim- 
rose Cottage. ; 

“We have been holding quite a levée 
this morning,” said Mrs. Tyrone, as soon as 
the Misses Mildmay had left, “and we 
expected to be so quiet here. I was just 
drawing up a little plan for the best 
employment of the day when our first visitor 
arrived.” 

“T can always find work for the young 
ladies in the village,” said Mr. Wilton, “if 
they will allow me.” 

“Oh, that would be very nice indeed,” 
replied Mrs. Tyrone, “I should so like them 
to engage in visiting the poor; I think it 1s 
so improving to the character. It calls one 
out of one’s self, gives occasion for the prac- 
tice of self-denial, and tends to make one so 
contented with one’s own lot.” 

“And then there is the school,” said Mrs. 
Wilton ; “we should be very glad if they 
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would visit that, and take a class there occa- 
sionally.” 

“JT am intensely interested in the subject 
of education,” said Mrs. Tyrone, “ and many 
years ago I taught in a Sunday school in 
London. I really think I shall take the 
school under my especial charge.” 

“I always visit it myse/f every day,” said 
Mrs. Wilton, “and the new governess is a 
thoroughly competent person ; but if you or 
one of the young ladies would take a class 
there once or twice a week it would be a 
great assistance to me.” 

“JT shall be most happy,” replied Mrs. 
Tyrone, “and at any time when I am 
unable to attend, I will send one of my 
daughters.” 

“T have just been drawing up a scheme 
for dividing the parish into districts, for the 
distribution of tracts and the regular and 
systematic visitation of the poor,” said Mr. 
Wilton. ‘“ The village is, you are aware, 
very large, and the population scattered, so 
that it is very difficult for me to be acquainted 
with the state of all of my parishioners ; but 
I think, if I can engage the help of a few 
ladies, this might be managed much more 
efficiently. Perhaps, as Miss Tyrone is fond 
of walking——” 

“J have no vocation, I assure you, for 
this kind of work,” said Olivia. “The only 
poor person in the parish in whom I feel the 
slightest interest is Betty Gibbons.” 

Mr. Wilton looked much surprised, and 
then he said,— 

“ The work, Miss Tyrone, would be very 
simple. It would be merely to leave the 
tract at the house, and just to find out the 
state of the family by making a few inquiries. 
You would then report to me any case 
requiring my attention.” 

“Thank you,” replied Olivia; “I think 
the occupation would better suit Charlotte, 
or perhaps Miss Coney.” 

“‘ Miss Coney has already promised to take 
a district,” said Mrs. Wilton. “We could 
not persuade either of the Misses Mildmay, 
which is a pity, for they must have so much 
unemployed time at their disposal ; and we 
really are in want of helpers.” 

“ Our foreign life has been unfortunate for 
us in this respect,” said Mrs. Tyrone ; “ it has 
kept us out of the way so of this kind of 
work ; but I consider it most desirable that 
young people should acquire the habit of 
doing good among the poor, and I am sure, 
Mr. Wilton, that we shall be able to manage 
this district very nicely amongst us; it will 
become quite an object of interest. Suppose 





you put down my name as the visitor, and 
then I will see, at any rate, that it is pro- 
perly attended to.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Mr. Wilton, and he 
referred to his note-book. ‘ There are two 
districts to which I wish to appoint visitors,” 
he continued. “ One is a part of the village 
about two miles from here, called Fairmead 
Butts. They are a wretched set there, and 
have been sadly neglected, I fear, for many 
years. The other consists of the cottages in 
the dell, near the Forest Farm. Which do 
you think you should prefer?” and he looked 
towards Olivia. 

“Thank you,” replied Olivia, “I have no 
preference in the matter.” 


“T should think the Fairmead Butts dis- || 


trict would be a most interesting work,” said 


Mrs. Tyrone ; “there is always something so || 
fascinating in breaking up new ground ; and | 
I am sure it must be very important too, as 


they have been neglected for so long.” 


“Thank you very much,” said Mr. Wilton; | 
and he repeated, as he wrote in his note- | 


book, “ Fairmead Butts—Mrs, Tyrone.” “I 


hope,” he continued, “that you will under- | 
stand how pleased I shall be if you willcome | 
to me at any time for advice or counsel | 


respecting the work, and I shall be glad to 
receive a circumstantial report of the condi- 
tion of the people, and of particular cases.” 


After a little more conversation on village | 


matters Mr. and Mrs. Wilton took their 
departure, and Olivia exclaimed,— 
“There, mamma, after having received the 


present vicar and his wife, and the late vicar’s | 
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three daughters, I suppose I may go to the | 


cottage and see how uncle and aunt are this 
morning.” 

* Olivia, my dear,” began Mrs. Tyrone, “I 
really must speak to you. I do wish you 
would be a little more respectful and serious 
in your manners when a clergyman like Mr. 
Wilton is here. 
he must have a most strange idea of you.” 

“ Mamma, I cannot pretend to be what I 
am not,” replied Olivia. 

“ And I am sure I should be the last per- 


It is so very unbecoming; | 


son to wish it,” answered her mother; “but | 
I should like to see you more humble, and | 


not so ready to set up your opinion against 
every one else’s ; besides which, I think 
sarcasm is so very unladylike, and unchristian 
too.” 

Olivia stood for a moment at the door, as 
though waiting to hear what further her 
mother might have to say, and then, running 


up-stairs, she put on her jacket and hat, and | 


set off to the cottage. 
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HOW IS /T POSSIBLE ? 


OR, THE PLAIN FACTS OF THE CASE. 








4\HE question is not unreasonable (for our 
statements are certainly novel) and we 
like the ring of it—it is plain and to 
the point. We will be equally candid, and 
endeavour to tell, in language at once as 
honest and straightforward, the why and the 


wherefore. 





A month’s free trial of our machine—not, mind, 
a letting out on hire for that period, but absolutely 
and entirely free: this we offer,.unreservedly, to 
all persons in every part of the country. If the 
machine be paid for, and at the end of the month 
is not approved, the purchase-money will be 
returned in full; but, furthermore, we will send 
a machine, carriage free, to any person able to 
furnish a respectable reference, without a deposit 
or payment of any kind whatever, will give 
gratuitous lessons, and the fullest information— 
either personally or through the post—and then, 
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after a month’s use, such machine may be returned, 
if not liked, and no charge, of any description, or 
in any form, will be made. 


This is what we mean by a month’s free trial, 
and what we engage to do: but no other ‘house in 
the trade, whether new or old, has ventured to 
attempt the same. How is it possible, then, that 
we can? How dare we alone stake our success, 
our commercial stability—nay, our very existence 
as manufacturers on this admittedly severe and 


hazardous test ? 


We reply, for Thice Reasons : 


First.—Because we know that our machine, 
and ours only, will victoriously stand so searching 
a trial ; 

SECONDLY.—Because in every purchaser thus 
honourably treated, and fairly and fully convinced— 
by sterling merit alone—we secure a permanent and 
superlatively effective advocate of our just claims 
and interests; and 

THIRDLY.—Because possessing the family machine 
of the world, we find that to court, and at the 
same time afford ample facilities for, the fullest 
investigation is to command a business, increasing 
day by day in ever widening circles. 


In brief, experience has proved to us that the 
Willcox and Gibbs machine, wherever employed 
in the household, speedily becomes an enduring 
favourite, to the displacement of all others; and 

















we accordingly act upon the sound principle of 
allowing it to be its own best recomn:endation. 
Thus it is that we can afford to do what others 
cannot; thus, and thus only, is our systcin of free 


trial possible. 


One or two enterprising rivals, we know, by a 
clever jugglerv of speech, manage to promise 
something of the same kind, but understand 
thereby, or at all events try to make their 
customers understand, a month’s credit or hire. 
In other words, with them a deposit has to be 
paid when the machine is ordered, and this is 
forfeited if, at the month’s end, the machine be 
not retained, in which case the forfeiture is sought 
to be disguised or dignified by the name of 
“hire.” But is this an honest use of words? Is 
this straightforward and honourable dealing? 
George IV. is said to have asserted so often that 
he led a charge of cavalry at Waterloo, that at last 
he came to: believe it; and only upon some such 
hypothesis is it possible to account for the state- 
ments, often unblushingly put forth, as to “ free 
trials.”’ Our offer, however, as we have endeavoured 
to show, means all that the most liberal con- 
struction of the word implies, and it is moreover 
clearly stamped on our invoices as a guarantee 


of good faith; yet nothing but the. immense | 


superiority of our machine over all others for 
domestic purposes, and our unbounded confidence 
in its capabilities, could induce or enable us thus 
voluntarily to invite—nay, earnestly solicit—a test 
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of its merits, such as no other sewing machine ever 
offered to the public has been able to sustain. 
Need you longer ask— 


‘How Is IT POSSIBLE?” 





‘« Better Sewing for Household purposes is done by the Willcox and Gibbs 
than by any other Sewing Machine in existence.” 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 





No payment need be made 
wntil after the trial, of 
satisfactory references are 
given ; but many prefer to 

ay rather than refer to 
their friends; in such 
cases the mo paid in 
advanes is promptly re- 
funded in full, should the 
Machine be returned at the 
ena of the trial month. 


guarantee to this effect is 
stamped on every invoice. 




















CAUTION.—Every authorised 
Agent holds our Certificate for 
the current year, and should 
be requested to produce it; 
and nt Mr Machine 
has the MEDALLION TRADE 
MARK embedded in its base. 


Machines of other makers 
taken in exchange. Easy 
Terms, $c. 

e*e Sen“ for the Dlustrated 
Price List ; select a suitable 
style of M thine, and the chap- 
ter entitle . “‘ Terms, &e.,” on 
page 12, w.J give full particulars 





Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, EC. } 
135, REGENT STREET, W. § 


LONDON. 


16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
AGENTS :— 


AYLESBURY—P. Payne & Son. 
BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Hearson. 
BELFAST—Roinpet & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Tonous. 
BRADFORD—J. Parxmson, 
BRISTOL—J. 8S. Wittway. * 

. OANTERBURY—T. Ware & Co. 
CARDI FF—Cnoss Broruers, 
CHELTENHAM—Sree. & Co. 
CORK—Arkrns Bros 
DERBY—W. Srevenson, 
DEVIZES—G. Swiru. 
DUBLIN—R. L, Hugues. 
EXETBR—S. Easr, 





GLASGOW—Grimwapeg & Co. 
HASTINGS—Auperrtox & Co. 
IPSWICH—Meapows & Bennett. 
LANDPORT—J. Sxerve.t, 
LEEDS—R. M. Beca. 
LEICESTER—H. Gez. 
LIVERPOOL—Oxron & Co. 
NORTHAMPTON—J. & G. Hicorns. 
NORWICH—Bucxinenau & Sons, 
PLYMOUTH—J. R. Cuisuert. 
RYDE—M. i. Gettixe. 
SOUTHAMPTON—O. Isrsn & Co, 
TROWBRIDGE—J. Rison & Co. 
TRURO—R, Crarxz & Co. 


And in all other Towns, 
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DR. TORRENS’ 
FARINACEOUS 


LIFE FOOD. 


-—— 10!1-—- 

HE special attention of Mothers and 

Nurses, is called to the great value of 

DR. TORRENS’ PARINACEOUS 

LIFE FOOD for Infants, Children 
and Invalids. 

It contains nafurally all the constituents of 
the mother’s milk, being rich in phosphates and 
nitrogenous compounds, and therefore able to 
build up the body and form bone and teeth. 

It contains no artificial substance, and is 
prepared so as to keep for any length of time, 
or in any climate. 


| Sold in Tins, at 6d., 1s., & 2s. 6d. each, 


BY Grocers aa Druggists. 


MARSHALL’S 


| 
| 





_ in Boxes, 18, 144, and 2s. 94., 
Druggists and Medicine Vendors. 
free for 14 or 34 Stamps, by the Proprietor, 


Tic’ & Toothache Pills 


Are allowed to be the most effective Medicine 
known for 


Face-ache, Tic’, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 


Rheumatism in Head or Face, and | 


for General Debility. 
Every sufferer should try a Box of these 
Celebrated Pills. Sold in Boxes, 1g. 14d, and 
2s. 94., by most Chemists, or post free for 
14 or 34 Stamps, with 8 pages of Genuine and 


Striking Testimonials, by the Sole Proprietor, 
See next Column. 


G. MARSHALL, 


OPERATIVE CHEMIST, ACCRINGTON. 


NOTICE TO MOTHERS. 


oot Odors 


| | Every Mother in the United Queendom is entitled 


to a Copy of the 


MOTHER’S GUIDE 


GRATIS 
IF NAME AND ADDRESS BE SENT TO 


HERBAL PILLS. 


Sufferers from Bile, Wind, Spasms, and other 
Pains inthe Stomach, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Loss of Appetite, Sluggish and Disordered 
Liver, Determination of Blood to the Head, &c., 


WILL FIND 


DR. TORRENS’ HERBAL PILLS 


Of immense service in Relieving and Curing the 

above Complaints, and most others that arise 

from a Wrong State of the Stomach and 
Digestive Organs. 

















Dr. Wervedl’ Herbal Pills are sold 
by most 


A Box sent 


G. MARSHALL, Chemist, Accrington. 


A perrer rrom YVAtes. 
—:0:——— 
19, BoSTON STREET, HOLYHEAD, 
FEB. 16TH, 1863. 


Sir, 
My Sister, who has been greatly troubled 


with the ““FACE-ACHE” for many weeks, desires 
me to inform you that she found no remedy until 
she had some of your valuable ‘ T1c-DOLOUREUX 
Pitts,” when she got rid of the pain after taking 
two small boxes, and has had no Toothache nor 
any symptom whatever to cause pain in her head 
since: as also a few more in this town who have 


| taken them on her recommendation. 


If you should feel disposed to publish this 
letter I consent to it with pleasure, ae’such a medicine 
ts worthy of great recommendation. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Fours most respectfully, 
T. R. OWEN. 


| To G. MarsuHa.t, Esq. 


| 


be Testimonials. 


G. MARSHALL, Chemist, Accrington. 


The above is selected from 8 Pages of similar 
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| are subject. 


| MOTHERS WILL FIND 


MARSHALL'S 


COOLING AND SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


EXCELLENT FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHEN TEETHING. 


en re 8 rene 


They prevent Fits or Convulsions. 





They relieve Colds, Conghs, and 
Hoarseness. 

They cure Croup, Fevers, and Inflam- 
mations. 


They remove Bad Breathing, Hot 
Skin, and Twitchings. . 
They are good in Painful Gums, Sore 
Mouth, and Ulcerations. 
They are useful in Chicken Pox, 
Scarlatina, and Measles. 
They remove Eruptions, Spots, Sores, 


Swellings. 
Should Try Them! 


enn eee 


Every Mother 


Prepared only by 
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G. Marshall, Chemist, Accrington, 


And Sold in Packets 1g. 144., 28. 9d, and 
4s. Gd. Sent free for 14, 34, or 56 Stamps 
by the Proprietor. 





:0: 
Read the following Testimonial taken from 
4 pages of similar Testimonials. 
Sanpwicu, 14ru Aveust, 1863, 
Mr. G. MarsHALL. 
Dear Sir,—Ptease send me a 2s. 9d. Packet of your 


CooLine AND SoorHine Powpers for Children. Having, 


as you are aware, used them in my family for a lengthened 
period, I can now bear testimony with much pleasure to their 


value in the cure of the various ailments to which children 


Yours faithfully, 
WM. BALLARD. 


HEALTH RESTORED AND LIFE 
INVIGORATED BY | 


DR. GREAVES: 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


INVIGORATING PILLS. | 





HESE Pills are a most efficacious Tonie for 

all the various forms and causes of Debility, 

such as Depression of Spirits, Nervousness, | 
Melancholy, Tendency to Insanity, Excitement, | 
Trembling, Fear, Starting with a Sudden Noise, | 
Irritability, Peevishness, Loss of Memory, Las- | 
situde, Languor or Want of Energy, Giddiness, | 
Noises in the Head, Nervous Headache, Weak- | 
ness of Sight, St. Vitus’ Dance, or any Disorder | 
that arises from Debility, or from a Derangement | 
of the Nervous System. 


DR. GREAVES’ INVIGORATING PILLS | 


Are suitable for any age. They act only upon the | 


Nerves. which they brace up and strengthen, and | | 


apop the Blood which they enrich and vivify. 


eir action upon the Nerves is direct, special, | 


In some disorders it is | 


and truly wonderful. 
almost magical, and their effect upon the Blood 
is not much less remarkable. They equalize the | 
whole current of circulation, and soon give health | 


and vigour. 


Sold in Boxes (Green Wrappers) at 1s, 1:d., 


Qs. 94., 4s, 6d., and 11s. 


DR. GREAVES’ 
INVIGORATING 


PILLS for FEMALES | 


RE a safe and valuable Tonic medicine, 
i adapted to restore the health, vigour, and | 

spirits of the weakly, delicate, and debilitated, 
as they speedily remove obstructions, improve the 
languid circulation, increase the appetite, and 
soon change the emaciated countenance of the 
languid and oppressed sufferer, into one of health, 
vigour, and beauty. They are especially suited to 


| 


- 


the peculiar constitution and disorders of females. _ 





——0: 
In Boxes (Pink Wrappers) with full directions, at | 
ls. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and lls, | 


A Box of either of the above Pills sent post free for 
14, 34, 56, or 184 Stamps, by 


G. MARSHALL, Chemist, Accrington. 
They may be obtained by order through any Chemist | 
or Stationer. There is considerable saving in taking | 
the larger sizes. 
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The “THOROUGH” WASHER. 


Since a good W * shing Machine bas uow become the most important labour-saving machine in all well 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection. 


The ** Thorough” Washer is now daily replacing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling performances, or washing 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water. : 


On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare comyete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has never yet taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water, this fact is suggestive 


The “ Thorough ” Washer will do several times more work than any Other, occupies no mor 
room than an ordinary wringing machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 


It will soon repay its cost in the saving of soap alone, 


Catalogues free on Application to 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 








CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wenderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Brenchitis, Astbn a. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysente ry. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Lorp Francis CoNyneGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time Jast year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Bruwne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found 
st wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 
“ Barl Russell communicated to the College of Fhysicians that be received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, 
the effect that Cholera has been raging feaifully, and that the ONLY remedy of any seivice was Ch1 ORODYNE.’—S8ee 


anc t, lst December, 1864, . 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 
\uTION.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pak Woop stated that Dr. CoLL1s Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
ry of the Defendent, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, hed becn sworn te.—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 144., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.” 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Ruseell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





On Jan uary 1, 1873, No. I. of the New Voluine, price One Penny, 


UNS HIN E. 


AN ILLUSTRATED ‘MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 
Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St James’s, London ; and Editor of “ GOLDEN HOURS.” 





[his popular magazine has achieved a very great success. It has a large and increasing 
circulation, and has become a highly prized companion for leisure hours. Old and young find 
entertainment and profit in its pages. Its contents are of a diversified character ; its articles are 
are from the pens of the ablest writers; and its illustrations are designed by talented artists, and 


engraved in the highest style of art. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1873. 


THE BRAVE HEART: A New Story for Girls. By the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” “ Daisy’s Fortune,” &e- 
CHRONICLES OF EARLESMEDE.: A New Story for Boys. By the Author of “Soldier Harold,” 
‘“‘Arthur’s Victory,” &c 
*,* These stories will commence in January, run through the year, and be illustrated. 
PICTURE STORIES, A new series of these capital exercises for the ingenuity and talent of clever young 
people will be given next year. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. The Editor undertakes to write twelve letters to his young friends on 


various interesting topics. 
Other papers, combining instructive and attractive incident, will also appear. 


LONDON: W MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Kustard 


: <A 
IS THE PURE FLOUR OF THE FINEST MUSTARD SEED. 


COLMAN’'S 
DOUBLE SUPERFINE 
MUSTARD, 


UNIVERSALLY APPROVED FOR 
STRENGTH AND FLAVOUR, 


AND ALL OTHER GRADES OF QUALITY 
MANUFACTURED BY THEM, ARE 


ee. COMPOUND CONDIMENTS, 


IN WHICH 
NO INJURIOUS INGREDIENT IS USED. 
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PARKINS & COTTO 





24.25.27,& 28,OXF ORD STW. 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN: STAMPING. 
COLOURED STAMPING REDUCED TO ls. PER 100. 
‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! INVITATIONS !! BALL PROGRAMMES|!! 


120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 10000 PRESENTS, 


120 do. Thick do. for 1 Dressing Cases 18/- | Despatch Boxes 
120 do. Black Bordered 1 Hand Bags . . 5/6| Postage Scales 
250 Useful Envelopes for 1 ne 2/6 th ae ae 
Inkstands . . 3/6| Card Cases, Fans 
1,000 Extra Large do. for 4 Dressing Bags . 31/6 | Pocket Books 
ee ETT: STATIONERY. Writing Cases. 3/6 | Purses, 
Work Boxes . 7/6 | Scent Bottles 
Book Slides. . 2/6| Fans, Pencil Cases 
BAGATELLE BO ARDS, Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 
98s. 6d., 50s. 65s., Presents for Boys Presents for Girls 


With BALLS, CUES, Be. seit Carriage THE NEW CHURCH SERVICES, 


paid to any Station in England upon Pre- 


payment. 10,000 BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
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